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One of the greatest wingers of all time, Stanley Matthews, eludes a tackle by Harry 
Murdoch (Balgownie) in the First Test against Australia at Sydney Sportsground in 1958. 
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I deemed it a great privilege when I received a request from 
13,000 miles away to pen a foreword for this, Jim Kelly's first venture 
into the literary field. 

Jim and I have been associated for many years, as players and 
friends, and I have no doubts as to his qualifications for writing an 
instructional football book. 

He has been in the game all his life and it is typical that Jim wants 
to put something back into a sport he loves. 

During our association I quickly discovered that football was not 
only Jim's job, it was also his life, 

I always felt Jim would return to Australia, so impressed was he 
with the country when we toured with Blackpool in 1958. 

A book such as “On the Ball" is certainly needed in Australia. 

The country has the potential for becoming a great Soccer power. 

The game is improving at a very fast rate, but it is the junior 
who hold the key to Australia's Soccer future. 

If Australian juniors and coaches use this book as a guide, they 
will go a long way to improving the game. 
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Selected captain-coach 
of the New South Wales 
Soccer team and winner 
of 1961 Player of the 
Year awards by three 
newspapers — lllawarra 
Mercury, Sydney Morn- 
in Herald and Sydney 
Telegraph — all within 
five months of his arrival 
in Australia ,is the fine 
achievement of Jim 
Kelly. 



And each of these honours has been thoroughly deserved. Jim Kelly is the greatest 
footballer, any code, ever to come to Australia to play club football. But h is more than 
this — he is a thorough sportsman, both on and off the field. 

He has made the greatest impact ever on South Coast sport. 

Thousands of sport fans in the district saw their first Soccer match during the 1961 
season and Jim Kelly was the magnet. 

This son of a Morpeth (Northumberland) colliery instructor became a professional 
footballer at the age of 17. The only reason he did not sign professional forms before 
this is because it is illegal to do so in England. 

Educated at Linton Council School and Blyth Grammar School, he planned to become 
a school teacher. 

His educational qualifications suggested that he would easily make the grade in 
that sphere. 

But during his school years he showed outstanding ability with the football teams 
of both schools. 

Just before he sat for his. Leaving Certificate Jim received offers to trial with Sunder¬ 
land, Newcastle and Watford (London) football clubs. 




























Sunderland and Newcastle were First Division teams and the glamour sides of 
British football in the eyes of the schoolboys in North-Eastern England. 

But, strangely enough, Jim selected Watford, a Third Division Club, to try his luck 
in big-time football. 

He preferred to go to a district where he was unknown. 

With his examination over, Jim, at the age of 16, with his parents’ blessing and 
some words of wisdom from his father on the pitfalls encountered in a big city, set off 
for one month’s trial at Watford. It did not take Watford officials a month to decide that 
young Kelly was destined to go places in Soccer and he was immediately offered a 
position on the ground staff at Vicarage Road. 

Jim signed professional forms on his 17th birthday and before he was 18 he was 
a regular member of Watford’s first team. 

At Watford he was under the guidance of manager Eddie Hapgood, the former 
England and Arsenal fullback. 

Hapgood was an inspiration to young Kelly, who, oven in those days was a half¬ 
back, but played odd games as an inside forward. 

Jim’s career with Watford was interrupted by National Service training, which he 
served with the R.A.F., but he still played plenty of football. 

He played 10 times with the R.A.F. team, which was virtually an international side, 
and was the only Third Division player in the team. 

Some of his team-mates were Ian McMillan (Rangers and Scotland), Peter Broad- 
bent (Wolverhampton Wanderers and England), Jackie Mudie (Blackpool and Scotland), 
Bobby Seath (Burnley) and Ken Thompson (Aberdeen). 

Jim spent three happy years with Watford, but he was very ambitious and realised 
the only way to get to the top was to join a First Division club. 

Some of England’s greatest clubs, including Tottenham, Arsenal and Chelsea, were 
interested in securing his transfer and all offered five-figure fees. 

Chelsea badly wanted Kelly to strengthen its team for a dose-season tour of United 
States. 

But it was Blackpool which persuaded Watford to part with its star wing-half for a 
fee of £15,000 in 1954. 

This transfer fee still stands as a record for a Blackpool defender. 

Kelly played more than 150 first team matches with Watford. He was a regular 
first team player all the time he was at Blackpool, with the exception of the last few 
weeks at Bloomfield Road when the club knew it was losing him to Australia and had 
to find a replacement. 

He had only played one match with Blackpool when he received his first represen¬ 
tative honour — selected for the English F.A. against the R.A.F. 

He toured the West Indies with an F.A. team in 1955 and played for the F.A. 
against the British Army in 1958. 

Blackpool’s greatest success while Kelly was on the books was in 1955-6 when it 
finished second to Manchester United in the English First Division championship. 

To be selected by Blackpool to play directly behind the club’s greatest money- 
spinner, Stanley Matthews, is one of Jim’s greatest achievements. 

Football has taken Jim to many parts of the globe. With Blackpool he toured United 
States, Ghana, Nigeria, Kenya, Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Australia, Hong Kong, Belgium, 
Holland, France, Spain and Germany. 

He has also played with and against many of the world’s top players. 

Jim liked Australia so much during his tour here in 1958 that he decided to migrate. 
He rejected the opportunity of joining some famous English clubs, to come to Australia 
with his attractive wife, Dianna. 

So, this is a brief background of the man we have with us, who is attempting to 
do something for Australian Soccer. 

Jim is a man with an F.A. coaching certificate from the National Coaching Centre, 
Lilleshall. He has had considerable experience coaching in schools for the Lancashire 
Football Association and if was with boys mainly in mind that this book was written. 

Now the proud father of a sturdy Australian son, Damon Trevis, I know of no one 
in this country more qualified to pass on Soccer coaching information than Jim Kelly — 
a sportsman I am proud to be associated with. 

SYD FAIRS, 

Sporting Editor, 

lllawarra Daily Mercury, 

Wollongong, N.S.W. 

January, 1 962. Australia. 
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COACHES CANNOT MAKE PLAYERS 

... But they can help 
bring out the natural 
ability. 

One of my ambitions has been to write a book on football, but 
little did I realise when I stepped' from a Boeing Jet at Kingsford 
Smith Airport, Sydney, last May that the opportunity would arrive 
so quickly. 

Since my appointment as coach of South Coast United Soccer 
Club and subsequent publication of a series of coaching articles m the 
lllawarra Mercury, Wollongong, I have been swamped with requests, 
mainly from junior clubs, to assist with the coaching of youngsters. 

However, it would be impossible to accept all these invitations, 
as much as I would like to, so I feel that the quickest and most 
uniform method of satisfying the requests is to put my thoughts m 

the Frankly, ^nmy arrival in the Greater Wollongong area I was 
amazed at the number of organised junior teams playing Soccer. 

I have since learned that this is not the only district m Australia 
where junior Soccer is strong. 

However, with so many organised junior teams, I feel we are 
not fully reaping the benefit from such nurseries. 

Although there are many enthusiastic people wanting to assist 
the juniors, there are few qualified to get the best results from. them. 

Please don't misunderstand me. I know that many men coaching 
junior teams are former players, but what was good enough 10 or 20 
years ago is not necessarily good enough now to set these youngsters 
on the road to success. 

It does not necessarily follow that a good player will make a 
good coach. 

Coaching is the ability to pass on one s knowledge. 

COACHES CANNOT MAKE PLAYERS, BUT THEY CAN HELP TO 
BRING OUT THE NATURAL ABILITY. 

This, I feel, is one of the reasons why Australia has not reaped 

the benefit of its junior talent. . . . . +Vlo 

I have watched some junior teams at training and, although t 
coaches were enthusistic enough, they killed interest rather; than 
stimulated it. 
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} WORLD’S MOST SKILFUL GAME 

The main purpose of this book is to give coaches of junior teams, 
who have not had previous coaching experience, some idea of the 
method of conducting a coaching session. 

I also hope, through this book, to give juniors, and some seniors, 
some ideas on how to improve their game. 

Soccer, in my opinion, is the most skilful game in the world and 
no matter how much experience and years in the game one has had 
there is always something more to learn. 

Although one cannot learn Soccer entirely from a book, it at 
least gives an idea of' what to concentrate in practice. 

All countries, whose Soccer standard has improved immensely 
during the last decade, attribute their success to professional coach" 
ing. To prove my point, may I use Ghana as an example? 

Ghana, a small independent state on the west coast of Africa 
was unkuown in the Soccer worjid five years ago. 

However, the government is very sport-minded and imported 
several British and Continental coaches. 

I had the pleasure of touring Ghana with Blackpool in 1960 and 
was amazed at the standard of Soccer. 

Ghana now is right on the brink of world class. 

To give you some idea of the standard of fobtball in Ghana 
now, Blackpool was defeated by the national team in Accra. 

was the only time Blackpool was defeated on foreign soil 
while I was a member! of the club. 

Admittedly, the game was played in intense heat, but this does 
no detract from the Ghana team’s great victory. 

From my observations there is more Soccer talent available in 
Australia than in the small State of Ghana. 

* LOCALS MUST LIFT GAME 

The standard of Soccer in Australia has improved greatly since 
I was here in 1958, but this has been mainly brought about by im¬ 
ported players. J 

However, for this, or any other country, to become a really great 
Soccer nation the local players must also lift their game. 

, Obviously the place to start this upward trend is among school- 
b°ys. Now that we have attained a fair standard in top senior foot¬ 
ball, the coaching given schoolboys can be assisted by watching the 
star importations in weekend matches. 

Very little will be gained by the importation of Baumgartners 
^unpl^ LeV1S ’ ^ lf the schoolboys d0 not attempt to follow their 

Wle could go on importing overseas stars for the next 10 years 
but unless schoolboys reap some benefit the game has not progressed! 
nation fter ^ 0nIy Australians can make Australia a strong Soccer 

Basically, the methods of all coaches are something similar. 

er ’ ^ bey are a ^ striving for the one goal — improvement 
m the game. 

Although most ideas are basic, many coaches have ideas of their 
own which they stress. 

T c ^ aches may disagree with some of my methods, just as 

I am not 100 percent behind other coaches’ methods. 
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During the last few years I have given a lot of thought to coach¬ 
ing and coaching methods. I have sifted through various styles, pick¬ 
ing up good points here, discarding what I considered not so good, 
bringing in ideas of my own, until finally I evolved an approach of 
my own. 

I sincerely hope that the Kelly way will be of some benefit to 
ambitious Australian footballers. 








SOUND KNOWLEDGE ESSENTIAL 

. . . coaches must 
know Soccer 

One does not necessarily have to be a good player to make a good 
coach. Indeed, I know many great players who haven’t the faintest 
idea of how to coach. 

But one thing is essential — the coach should have a sound 
knowledge of the game. 

With schoolboys, the first and main thing is to hold their interest. 

Once this wanes, the coach is just wasting his time. 

From what I have seen of junior coaching in Australia, the people 
in charge of the teams have not had the knowledge to hold the 
interest of the players. 

I THINK THIS IS THE MAIN REASON WHY MANY PROMISING 
JUNIOR PLAYERS ARE LOST TO AUSTRALIAN SOCCER. 

But these people deserve a pat on the back, because they are 
keen to give somthing to the game. 

One of the purposes of this book is to keep them in the game and 
to improve their results. 

} FLAN THE SESSION 

Before conducting a session, a coach should have an outline in 
his mind just what he plans to do. 

He must give the impression of enthusiasm. How can you expect 
boys to be enthusiastic if you are not? 

Try to memorise the names of players in your squad as quickly 
as possible. 

A boy has more confidence in his coach if he feels he is getting 
personal attention. 

Give praise whenever you think it is due. However, be wary when 
criticising. A boy’s confidence is easily undermined when he is shown 
up in front of a crowd. 

Take him aside and point out his mistakes in a friendly manner, 
always emphasising that you are only trying to help him. 

At all times impress on your squad that you are trying to help. 

In all classes there appears to be at least one boy who tends to 
spoil the class. He is usually the “show-off”' type. 

This is where a coach must show discipline. 

Take him aside and watch his reactons after a firm, private talk. 

If he continues to spoil the session, have nio hesitation in dismiss¬ 
ing him. 

I always feel, with juniors and seniors alike, that a coach should 
show firmness, wthout being dogmatic. 

He should get to know the type of approach to use for different 
temperaments. 

} LOOK THE PART 

A cbach’s appearance is most important, especially with school¬ 
boys. 

To be clean and smartly dressed immediately gives a good im¬ 
pression. 

How can you expect boys to have admiration for you and follow 
your example if you give a bad example by being slovenly dressed? 
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Try and look the part and dress for the occasion. 

If you are training boys, why not wear football attire? 

I suggest football jersey, shorts, stockings and sandshoes or track 
suit, football stockings and sandshoes. 

Punctuality is essential for both coach and class. 

At all times the coach must hold the attention of his class and 
If some of his players arrive late it tends to divert the attention of 
the remainder. _ , 
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HOLD ATTENTION OF CLASS 


. . . Boys are easily 
distracted. 

I feel that the ideal number in a coaching squad for teaching 
basic skills should be no more than 12. 

I know this is very difficult at times when a coach is requested to 
coach a youth club, or some similar organisation. 

But, where possible, restrict the number to 12. 

Some people may think that two teams should be taken in a 
squad so as to play a full-scale match at the completion of instruc¬ 
tion on basic skills. 

However, with schoolboys, it is impossible to keep one's eye on 
22 players. 

So, obviously, the smaller the squad the greater individual atten¬ 
tion which can be given to each boy. 

It is important that the attention of the class is not distracted. 

Therefore, make sure they are facing in such a direction that 
there is nothing to see which will take their minds off the coach. 

What is the use of a coach having his back to a practice match 
and hoping to have the full attention of his class? 

These may appear to be trivial points, but one of the main factors 
in coaching is to hold the attention of the class. This is particularly 
important with schoolboys. 

They are distracted very easily and this is where people who have 
not had any coaching experience will find great difficulty. 

I also feel that when an exercise appears to be losing its interest, 
it is important to switch away from it. You can always come back 
to it later. 

A coach should, wherever possible, use demonstration to illustrate 
a point. I think too many coaches over-talk. 

Of course, talking has to be done, but it should be kept to a 
minimum. Coaches should modulate their speech and forcibly stress 
important points. 

It is important to have plenty of footballs on hand. One ball to 
every two players is preferred, but at least one to every three. 

At the start of every coaching session I prefer to allow the players 
free expression to loosen up with ball work for a few minutes. 

This is especially good for schoolboys, wha .usually are a little 
nervous and tense. 

But when taking over a new class, I like to see the players in 
a short-time game in order to assess theiri capabilities. 

The usual routine in junior coaching is to start off with basic 
skills and build up through a series to a match. 

In this process of building up, competition should be introduced 
as quickly as practicable, culminating in a match. 

COMPETITION STIMULATES A BOY’S MIND AND THERE IS 
NOTHING LIKE A MATCH TO DO THIS. 
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Jim Kelly (left) receives the lllawarra Mercury Soccer Player Of The Year trophy for 1961 from Sporting Editor Syd Fairs. In 
the background are the Mercury Rugby Union Player Of The Year, Bill Burrows and Rugby League star Graeme Langlands. 



























At least one third of the time of each coaching session should 
be devoted to a match and with a squad of 12, this would mean a six- 
a-side game. 

With seniors, it is usually unnecessary to spend so much time on 
the basic skills. 

If they have weaknesses in this department the coach should 
point them out individually and the player can attempt to correct it 
himself. 

It is his duty to work on it if he wants to get anywhere in foot¬ 
ball. 

In senior football we assume that players have a fair knowledge 
of the basic skills and coaches usually concentrate on team work 
and general method of play. 

A coach can show the correct way, but it is the amount of prac¬ 
tice an individual puts in which determines how far he progresses. 

No matter how bad a player is, he will improve with constant 
practice. 


} KEEP PLAYERS OCCUPIED 

Keep the class occupied as much as possible during the session. 

It is bad policy to have players standing still and watching other 
people work, except when the coach is giving demonstrations. 

If you have to take a few boys from the squad to emphasise a 
certain point, make sure the remainder is given something to do. 

Even a few exercises or ball work would suffice. 

Good demonstration is one of the main points in coaching. This 
is why it is preferable for a player, or a former player, to be a coach. 

There is nothing impresses a boy, or indeed a senor player, more 
than skilful demonstration. 

However, non-players can get by, and indeed, some have made 
good coaches. 

When demonstrating, do not be lackadaisical, bring vigor into 
your actions. 

Give the class the impression you are giving it everything you 
have. 

Coaches who are not particularly good at demonstration can 
utilise members of the class who show exceptional ability. 

If a boy is good at a certain skill, bring him out to illustrate 
your point and show his skill. 

This serves a multitude of purposes and, among them, gives the 
boy in particular greater confidence. 

So, a coach not so strong in demonstration can get by in this 
manner. Of course he will encounter more difficulties than the man 
who can do it well, but experience will get him through this. , 

Indeed, I have seen a physically handicapped man hold a perfeci 
coaching session. 
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t DON’T DEFEAT PURPOSE 

Don’t hold a class back because of a backward boy. You can 
always come back to him some other time, or even take him indi¬ 
vidually after the class is finished. 

This may appear to be hard, but I assure you it is not. A coach 
would be defeating his purpose by holding the outstanding players 

back. 

He expects to improve all players in his squad. Indeed, if he sees 
;tny improvement he has achieved something. 

Coaches are expected to perform miracles, but if he gets one 
r.ood player from a squad of 12 he has done remarkably well. 

A coach’s results, to a great extent, depend on the material avail¬ 
able. ' r ■ ! 1 •:! 

Try to let your class know that you are not intent on seeking 
mistakes. All players make mistakes — the best players make the 

least. 

Impress that you are seeking their good points. When you see 
one let the player know. 

With schoolboys, a coach should be liberal with his praise. But 
this should not be overdone. 

When praise is overdone it tends to lose its meaning. 

Coaches make mistakes during demonstrations — I have made 
plenty. However, these can be passed off lightly and sometimes can 
be used to advantage. 

If you have given some good demonstrations, don’t try to do 
too many, unless requested. 

If, on the other hand, you give bad demonstrations, use them 
to advantage by telling your class that this is the incorrect way of 
doing it. 

“Look, boys, even I make mistakes. Why should you worry about 

them?” 

t OUTLINE OF SESSION 

Now that I have explained the preparation, I will give a brief 
outline of a typical coaching session. 

Let us take passing as the subject of the session. 

• Call the boys together. 

• Face them away from any diversions. 

O Explain the purpose of the session. 

• Emphasise what you require of the squad, e.g., when you give 
the command “come in”, everyone must come in quickly. 
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• Organise a short game to assess the players’ capabilities. 

• Give demonstration of passing. 

6 Split the squad into groups of three. 

• Work around the groups correcting faults and giving praise 
where due. While giving this individual coaching the other groups 
should be still working. 

• Keep introducing small points such as split-glancing, shout¬ 
ing for the ball and moving quickly for return. 

6 Call squad together and demonstrate opposition in passing. 
This is the general pattern when building up a main phase. 

Once you have made your point, disperse the groups, but always 
make sure they are within shouting range. Any minor points can 
be made by the coach from a central position. 

• Once opposition is introduced, build up to a match. 

This is a general idea of the procedure adopted in a coaching 
session. 

But sometimes I prefer to reverse the order, especially in the 
case of coaching experienced players. 

Indeed, wherever; possible I prefer coaching “in the game”. This 
simply means that I start off with a game and occasionally stop it to 
illustrate a point. I have always felt that good results are obtained 
this way. 

This type of coaching, naturally, depends on the standard of 
the class. 

Stopping of the game should not be overdone as this would tend 
to cause the players to lose enthusiasm. 


COACHES SHOULD REMEMBER: 

• Have an enthusiastic approach. This stimulates the class. 

• Employ everyone quickly. 

• Build up from basic skills to skills relative to match play as 
quickly as possible. 

• Look for coaching points and demonstrate often. 

• Be vigorous in your demonstrations. 

• Use marked lines of playing field to illustrate point. 

• Try to build, up to a game as quickly as possible. Coach “in 
the game.” 
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CONTROL OF THE BALL 


. . . There is no excuse for a player 
lacking basic ball control . . . 
practice makes perfect. 

Before a player can become anything in the game he must be 
able to control the ball. 

The player must always be in control of the ball and not let the 
bull control him. 

Far too many players lack basic control of the ball and I have 
lound this particularly so in Australian football. 

There is really no excuse for this. Once the coach has shown 
the way the main job lies with the player himself. 

It is the old adage — practice makes perfect. 

The player should have a ball to work with himself. In this 
manner he can get the feel of the ball. 

However, many players are brilliant when working individually 
with the ball, but it doesn’t always work out that way in matches. 
I feel this is because they do not apply their ball control to match 
play. 

Ball control in a match generally means controlling the ball 
when it comes at you. 

This is why I feel, even in ball control, players should work in 
twos and threes after they have mastered the touch of the ball. 

There is nothing like having a ball hit hard at you to improve 
your ball control as applicable to match conditions. 

Even when practising individually with the ball you should be 
attempting to do things you intend doing in a match. 

It is all right keeping the ball in the air to give you the touch 
of the ball, but rarely do you have this opportunity in a game. You 
have to practise moving off with the ball, turning quickly with it, 
dummying, tapping the ball on the run, etc. 

* MATCH CONDITIONS 

You will notice Lam always stressing the importance of applying 
practice to match conditions, but I feel very strongly on this point. 

Why not do in trainng what you expect to do in a match? 
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This conditions the mind as well as the body. Many coaches 
appear to lose sight of this important factor. 

Most of a player’s hard work should be done through the week at 
training so that a weekend’s match will be an enjoyment and allow 
him to show his best. 

Years ago coaches dwelt solely on the use of the feet to get the 
ball under control. 

However, this is insufficient in the game of today. The complete 
footballer should be able to kill the ball with almost any part of his 
body. 

This sounds difficult, but with constant practise and application 
it can be achieved. 

Indeed, it is easier to bring a ball under control with parts of 
the body other than the feet. 

The complete footballer should be able to kill a ball using his 
chest, thighs, feet, or even head. 

If you see a world class match now you see players using all 
these methods of ball control. 

Real Madrid star centre forward De Stefano is a classic example 
of this art. 

Whichever way a ball comes to him he has it under control in a 
flash. 

This is why he always appears to have plenty of' time and why.he 
avoids a lot of heavy tackling. 

The simplest method of learning these basic arts is to work in 
twos or threes. Personally, I prefer the latter. 

My reason for this is that during a match a player must be 
aware of other players in close proximity. 

Also in match play, after a player has gained control of the ball, 
he finishes off with a pass or shot at goal. 

With three players in the group at practice, one is delivering the 
ball, one receiving and controlling and passing to the third. 

And so it continues, with the players rotating. 

Players should bear in mind that if they stand rigid and a ball 
hits them, it must bounce away. The general idea of getting a ball 
under control is to cushion the impact. 

The player should allow the part of his body which is to be used 
to control the ball, to yield slightly on contact. 


} TRAPPING 

A player must learn to trap balls coming from all directions. 
The first essential, as in all ball games, is to keep your eye on the ball. 

Secondly, wherever possible you must get your body behind the 
ball. If you miss the ball, the body becomes a secondary object to 
give you a chance of keeping possession. 

With the ball coming from a height directly at me, I prefer to 
use the sole of the foot to kill the ball. 

However, if a player) wants to trap the ball on the run he should 
use the inside or outside of his foot. 

You must follow the fight of the ball and be on the spot when it 
lands. 
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At the identical time the ball hits the ground, the player's foot 
must be used as a wedge to keep the ball on the ground. 

This sounds very simple, but it needs a lot of practice and ex- 
pnlence to master it. 

A simple exercise involving three players forming a triangle can 
be used to improve trapping. 

One player throws the ball at varying heights and distances, 
imother) traps it and passes it on to the third man. 

NOTE THE USE OF THE THIRD MAN FOR THE PASS 

'The third player picks the ball up and assumes the role of the 
Mi rower. This process is repeated with all three taking the various 
positions. The player receiving the ball should have his playing foot 
raised, knee bent, toe raising upwards and body over the ball. 

As you make contact with the ball, the knee should be straighten- 
pci The straightening of the knee pushes the ball slightly forward 
to enable you to play the ball. 

Now we come to trapping the ball while moving. 

Invariably a player wants to take the ball with him as he is 
trapping it. 

tfe 



Trapping with inside of foot. 
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The body of the player about to take the ball must be leaning 
towards the direction he intends going. 

When trapping with the inside of the right foot, to go to the 
left, the left foot must be placed behind the ball and a little to the 
side to allow the playing foot to take the ball around it. 

The body pivots on the standing foot and, as the ball hits the 
ground, the inside of the right foot is brought lightly down on the 
outside of the ball, getting a dragging effect. 

The procedure is reversed for the opposite foot. 

To trap a ball with the outside of the foot is practically the same 
principle. 

The main thing to remember is you must still lean in the direc¬ 
tion you wish to take the ball, but the outside of the foot is used 
as the wedge, instead of the inside of the foot as in the previous 
example. 

With experience, deception can be brought into trapping. 

One a player is judging the flight of the ball well he can feint 
to go one way and then move in the opposite direction. 



Trapping with outside of foot. 
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+ ( Ml ST AND THIGH CONTROL 

These, in my opinion, are the easiest methods of ball control to 

miiMtnr. 

A Her all, the chest and thighs show a much wider face. 

When a ball is coming to a player, he must judge the flight of 
Mu hull and quickly decide which part of his body he must use to 
briny, It under control. 

Alter the decision has been made, he must withdraw the part of 
i hr body selected to give with the ball and form a cushion effect. 

II the player does not allow the body to give with the ball, it 
will rebound quickly and the opportunity of gaining control is lost. 
Mumetlmes, even the head can be used with the same effect to take 
lb. pace off the ball. 
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* TAKING PACE OFF BALL 

Players must conquer the art of taking the pace off the ball. 

If a ball is directed hard at a player, he must be able to slow it 
down so he can use it to advantage. 

The main reason for good ball control is that the player has full 
command of the ball and consequently is able to make his pass more 
quickly and accurately. 

Taking the pace off the ball is a must for schoolboys, or indeed 
for any player to learn. 

An accomplished player should be able to get control, or take 
the pace off the ball quickly to use it to advantage, or turn with the 
ball to go in the direction he desires. 

The art of taking the pace off the ball is essential in a good 
player. 

A simple exercise for the coaching of this skill involves a group 
of three players. 

The players are placed in a line at distances of about 10 yards 
apart. 

The end players, in turn, play the ball to the centre man. He 
must turn around with the ball and play it to the other end man, 
who in turn also takes the pace off the ball and returns it to the 
centre man. 

The- player receiving the ball must try and turn with the ball in 
one continuous movement, withdrawing his foot gradually on contact 
. so as to take the ball with him. 

As the players progress they should hit the ball harder to each 
other. 

* A GUIDE FOR COACHES 

• Try and limit your squad to 12. Although I prefer groups of 
three in teaching basic skills, sometimes it is necessary to work in 
pairs. 

• Pair the boys off in two lines of six, facing each other. 

O The pairs worjk together in throwing and controlling the ball 
in the different methods. 

• When satisfied with the progress, organise the players in 
groups of three — one delivering, one controlling the ball and the 
other receiving the pass. 

O Bring movement into the exercise. For example, the player 
receiving the pass must move so as to make the player controlling 
1 the ball look before he passes, as in a game. 

• Introduce opposition. Have a player nearby with the intention 
of challenging the player about to bring the ball under control. 

• Choose a portion of a match involving the particular skill and 
practise a movement. 

• Finish off with a match. 
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PASSING 

. . . Accurate passing is the main 
essential of the world’s 
greatest players. 


t GUIDE TO COACHES 



i.AUGING PASS: Kelly is gauging the pass so that team-mate Alex Marshall can take 

the ball in his stride. 


No matter how brilliant your ball control is, the value is lost if 
your passing is inaccurate. After all, the idea of good ball control is 
to get command of the ball so you can finish off with a good pass. 

Obviously, if you do not have command of the ball you cannot 
give a good pass. 

The main essential in the play of the world’s greatest players 
l,i accurate passing. 

Take Stanley Matthews for example. Stan, as we all know, is a 
in iiiiant ball player, but few realise the greatest strength in his game 
. . his immaculate distribution. 

After all, he is only using his skill on the ball to create an open- 
mi', to give a good pass. 

People only notice Stan’s passing if it is bad and this is very rare. 

What they do not realise is that-he would not be the champion 
hr is only for his fantastic passing. 

What would happen if Matthews used his great ball wizardry to 
bamboozle a defence and finish off with a bad pass? 

Good passing depends not only on the man in possession, but, to 
.« great extent, on another, player moving to receive it. 

When I watch any game where the passing is bad, the first thing 
I do is to look for the reason. 
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PASSING WITH INSIDE AND OUTSIDE OF FOOT: An excellent method for short, accurate 

passes. 


Is it just bad distribution by the man in possession, or is it be¬ 
cause of lack of movement by his team-mates? 

Invariably I find it to be the latter. 

In this case players are very often caught in possession, because, 
naturally, the man with the ball has to hold it too long, waiting 
for a likely receiver to move. 

The Hungarian national team of 1953 and Tottenham Hotspur 
of 1960 owe much of their success to accurate distribution and keen 
anticipation of players moving to receive the ball. 
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Situation where passing with outside of the foot is used. 


< 'onsequently, the opposition found it most difficult to get near 
IIh player in possession in order to make a tackle. 

The main difference between the top and the bottom teams in the 
Knf.li.'ili First Division is that in the successful team everyone is look- 
iiiff for the ball, whereas in the struggling team a few players have 
In ,! ronlldence and are not keen to receive the ball. 

1 .Ik(‘wise, the difference between good and average players is not 
only their skill on the ball, but their movement off the ball. 

The greatest crime a footballer can commit is to stand still after 
he I ms passed the ball. 

He must always be looking, or thinking, of another position 
where he can receive the ball. 


+ PASS AND RUN 

L am a firm believer of the pass and run style of football. Let 
me explain this, it is really simple. 

I r I am in possession I expect my team mates to be running into 
positions to receive the ball from me. 
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TRIANGULAR PASSING EXERCISE: This is a 
simple exercise to introduce passing to boys. A 
passes to B, who in turn passes to C and so on. 
This is the basic exercise and should be built 
upon. 



WRONG 


J® .*• 

TAKING UP POSITION TO RECEIVE PASS: 
WRONG WAY: B wants to pass the ball to A, 
but finds A has positioned himself behind an 
opponent. 

RIGHT WAY: A moves into an open position, 
where B can pass to him easily. 

This is a good simple illustration for coaches to 
indicate to boys the importance of finding an 
open position. 


If a team-mate is in 
possession and I can help 
him, I will run into a 
position where it is easy 
for him to find me. 

This is the simplest 
form of football, yet the 
most effective. 

As the name implies, it 
is just passing the ball, 
then running into a 
position to receive it. 

This eliminates the 
tragedy of leaving a player 
in trouble once you have 
given him the ball. 

I do not think this 
takes the individualism out 
of football, because there is 
always a time in a match 
when a player has to use 
his own ability to get him¬ 
self out of a tight situ¬ 
ation. 

* This style actually 
helps you to beat a player, 
because it is easier to de¬ 
ceive the opposition. 

The opposition’s mind 
has been conditioned to 
the pass and, instead of 
attempting a tackle they 
are trying to intercept. It 
is always easier to beat a 
man if he thinks you are 
going to pass the ball. 


Oh, No! Individualists have their place in football, not only 
in a team sense, but in their ability to please the spectators. 

However, it is the individualist who spoils the team work and is 
the ruination of a smooth-working side. 

Years ago set styles of passing were laid down by coaches. To 
me this is ridiculous. 

It does not matter how a pass is made, whether it be with the 
inside or outside of the foot, with or without immaculate style, 
just as long as the pass is accurate. 

Players should practise passing with the inside and outside of 
both feet and the instep. 
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♦ FIANCE, CONTROL, PASS 


i believe, in passing practices, it is best to start with three players. 

The Id (‘a of three players, as in the ball control practices, is to 
"mi . player aware of his surroundings. 

While receiving the ball the player has to be aware of the 
p" H i«»n:. of the players he may pass it to. 

llo.vs may find this difficult, particularly if they are lacking in 
i’ 'ii control. However, when they have acquired this art, they will 
i "I to be aware of their- surrounding team-mates, while still con- 
i - nii .iiii|- on the actual pass. 

To start the practice have three players in a triangle about 10 
In i!» yards apart. 

< >ne player passes the ball to another, who, in turn, passes it to 
ilo third member of the group. 

The player receiving the ball glances to wher;e he will pass it, 
Mini ml:; the ball, then passes it on. 

(llmice, control, pass, is the order to remember. 

Next bring movement into excerise. Have the player receiving 
ii" bull moving about. 

Tills serves two purposes. It makes the player not in possession 
move mid the third member of the group has to be more aware of 
h, m bis team-mates are moving. 

This exercise can be varied by increasing or decreasing distances 
i wren players, or by having the players in different formation. 

The next stage to introduce is opposition. 

in the case of three players, have two trying to keep the ball 
I mm one. 

Tbls is a very rigorous exercise and with schoolboys should be 
limited In duration. 

('ouches should try and keep the group in a confined space, 
i - -I example, within the centre circle of the playing pitch. 

i r they do not, the boys will spread out and make it an impossible 
tusk tor the boy trying to gain possession of the ball. 

(•ouches can also place a limit on the number of touches a boy 
I miiid have of the ball before passing it. Otherwise, the players hold 
Ha bull too long and the practice defeats its purpose. 

More players can then be introduced into the practice — for 
example three against two. Always have at least one more player in 
f be ,'iccUon of the squad trying to keep possession of the ball. This 
!« my pet exercise. 

Tlie main reason is that two players against one is the basis of 
in. err one, or more players moving into position to help a team- 
in ah* in possession. 

Of course it is also good for defenders. They have to be quick 
moving and try to intercept the pass. 
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Not only is this a good passing exercise, but it is also an aid to 
ball control. 

After all, the idea is to move into an open space, control the ball 
quickly, then pass accurately. 

This practice is also a good conditioner, as well as being applic¬ 
able to a match. 

This is a simple pattern for coaches to adopt when teaching pass¬ 
ing. However, it can be varied a great deal. 

Players should practise passing the ball at varying distances, in 
different directions, turning with the ball and passing and, of course, 
gauging a pass to a moving team-mate. 
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TACKLING 

. . . The best place to gain 
tackling experience 
is a match. 

Possession of the ball is essential for the success of any football 
!■ kmi mill in order to gain possession, quite often a tackle is required 
m lilrvo it. 

Du not think for one moment that the job of tackling is solely 
i mi .lcrenders. 

I realise that a defender is usually favoured to win the ball in a 
i ic i le, because generally he is coming to meet the ball. 

lint forwards do get chances and, if they have tackling ability 

,i . , n .an the difference between success and failure in a match. 

\ ii ei all, if a defender is allowed to take his time when he is in pos- 
. iinn, his chance of making a good pass is better than if a tackle 
mi him Is attempted. 

A defender will always treat with respect a forward he knows who 
i determined in his efforts to get the ball. 

Many players are upset by heavy tackling and are easily put off 
I lull ,'ii me, but they must remember that it is within the laws of the 

. providing, of course, the tackling is not vicious. Good, heavy 

ii i 11 up also puts more spirit into the game for spectators. 

Vil lous and unlawful tackling, in my opinion, is the sign of lack 
m nklll. 

The best place to gain tackling experience is a match and this is 
in i ieel that, even in training and practice matches players should 
i " Me us they would do in a game. 

ONCE AGAIN, I STRESS THE IMPORTANCE OF DOING THINGS 
IN PRACTICE AS YOU WOULD IN A MATCH. 

WI lilt a player does in practice conditions the mind for the big 

.. However, coaches can get players, particularly schoolboys, 

lined 1,0 body contact and put them on the r|ight track towards good 
I tickling. 

i lei.ermination is the predominant factor in good tackling. 


* OVERCOME FEAR 

lie fore I describe the different types of tackling, I would like to 
i n e a simple exercise to help schoolboys overcome their natural fear 
or body contact. 

Take a group of players in the centre circle of the field, standing 

.ic leg. Players are instructed to shoulder charge each other and 

Ihe winner is left in the circle. 

There are numerous types of tackles, but I only intend to deal 
iib the three which I consider to be the most important. They are 
ibe block tackle, sliding tackle and the pivot tackle. 
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BLOCK TACKLE 


When two players are going for the ball, they are, naturally, try¬ 
ing to beat each other to the ball. But in many instances they will 
arrive at the ball at approximately the same time and this leads to a 
block tackle. 
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Still photograph showing correct way to make a sliding tackle. 


This tackle is made with the players facing each other. 

The tackier must get his weight over the ball so he can resist any 

I mu |< ler charge and body impact from the opposing player. The foot 
ii i d in making the tackle must, as near as possible, be fully behind 
lit* hull and the knee bent. 

oiten, with two determined players challenging, a stalemate is 
Hm i. .nit. It is then up to the player to try and roll the ball over his 
"pponont's foot. 

Usually it is the player with the greater determination who wins 
11 m hall. 

The reason for adopting a crouching stance for tackling is that 
ii i, easier to retain balance. If a player tackles with his leg out- 

I I el died he is usually leaning away from the tackle and is easily 
i nocked off balance. 

il a player's body is compact and fully behind the ball there is 
ill.) greater resistance against strains and other injuries. 

In a match the block tackle is the one most frequently used. 

A good player becomes even better if he can win possession with 
I tickling. 

Incidentally, he also gains greater respect from his opponents. 

'flic successful tackier wins a mental, ag well as a physical, battle 
mv ei the opposition. 
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Action photograph after tackle has been made. 


After all, football is a battle of wits, as well as a battle of 
strength. 

t PIVOT TACKLE 
T % 

This term may not be well known in Australia, but I feel sure you 
have seen the tackle executed many times in matches. Quite often 
a player has to chase an opponent, pass him and pivot around to 
make a tackle. 

He pivots on his standing foot, bringing the other foot around 
to meet the ball. 
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i mphasis should be placed on the crouching stance, as in the 
I ill m k tackle, otherwise the action of pivoting tends to make the 
pin vit over-balance on contact. 


t SLIDING TACKLE 

This usually is used as a last resort when a player is unable to use 
ii block tackle, or in cases of emergency. 

It should not be used unless a player feels he has a strong chance 
mi cUlng the ball. If he does not gain possession, he will be left lying 
mo I he (•round and in a difficult position for recovery. 

rhe sliding tackle is usually made from the side of the player in 
i in isesslon of the ball. 

The tackier slides to the ground on the side of the non-tackling 
hr mid buttock, then the outside foot swings across at the ball and 
playn It with the instep. 
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A COACHING SESSION FOR TACKLING 

rlayers should be paired off in two lines, with a ball to each pair, 
i H t demonstrate the block tackle, getting them used to body contact. 

Have the players about six yards apart, with the ball midway 
In I ween them. 

<Mi the command “go,” both players go into the tackle. Vary 

distance. 

To get the players more used to match conditions, have one 

.ling the ball and the other moving in to make the tackle. While 

11 1 1 i v < ' I'm are still in their pairs have them practise pivot and sliding 

lucklcs. 

T,I put practice on one player, have the remaining players coming 
imvnnlH him with a ball each at intervals and forcing him to tackle. 

finish off with conditioned game. This means putting a condition 
hi conditions into a game. 

The condition in this case could be that when a player gets the 
t in 11 he must attempt to beat a man. 

The result: A lot of tackling in the game. 

I reel that the condition should be imposed for only part of the 
Kiuuo. 
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DRIBBLING 


. . Players often have to rely on 
their own resources to get 
out of trouble.' 

Although football is a team game, individualism still has its 
place in modern Soccer. 

Nowadays, defences are really tightening up and good dribbling j 
is often the solution for breaking through. f j 

In addition, clever pieces of dribbling stand out in the spectator s j 
mind long after the final whistle has sounded. 

There are situations in every match where a player is not in a j 
position to pass the ball and has to rely on his own resources to get 
out of trouble. j 

Usually this means the ability to beat a man and dribble the ball 
until such time as the player is in a position to make his pass, or have 
a shot at goal. 

A good player is one who knows when to dribble and when to j 
Release the ball. 

When a player feels he has a team-mate in a good enougtu.posi- 
tion to receive the ball, he should pass it. 

However, if the pass is not on, the player should at least attempt 
to do something on his own. 

Dribbling is the ability to control the ball while running, stop¬ 
ping, turning and trying to give the opposition the impression you 
are going to do one thing, then suddenly do something else. 

With most good players this is really a gift, but there is no 
doubt, with constant practice, a player can acquire sufficient of the 
art to get out of awkward situations, or work himself into a good 
position. 

} CHANGE OF PACE 

While everyone cannot become an expert dribbler, everyohe can 
become adept at change of pace. 

Most good dribblers have this change of pace. 'Hiey may be run¬ 
ning slowly with the ball, giving the opponent the impression he has 
a chance of gaining possession, then suddenly break into top speed 
to leave the opposition standing. 

Or vice-versa, they often beat an opponent by suddenly stopping 
and changing direction after travelling at top speed. 

Tom Finney, Denis Law and Di Stefano use this change of pace 
more than anything else to beat an opponent. 

Karjl Jaros, of Hakoah, is one of the best exponents of this art 
that I have seen in Australia. 

A player must learn to make his feint look like the real thing 
and, as soon as his opponent responds, he must act quickly and 
make his getaway. 


\ |i.i way to improve feinting is to have one player with the 

i,„u .1 1 ini>, another player. The man in possession should dip 

lil„ .... placing his weight on that side to give his opponent the 

i» pi. . hr l.s going that way, and, when his opponent responds, 

m| i«• • • hi Ijilirkly move off in another direction. 

1 11 Mini !,his can be improved upon by makng more than one 
Irlini .. bringing in more variations. 

a |> 11 <Mi <irleader usually will not tackle until he feels he has a 
yppit , h mi r of getting the ball, so a good dribbler must make the 
iii.g mti i I Ilink he has a chance. 

I in, , i hr dribbler has established this, he is pitting his speed of 
11 11 m ' hi im| action against the tackier. 

A I! h« .ugh there are many exercises which can improve dribbling 
Ifn.hiiiipir, i feel the only way a player can equip himself for a match 
l« In pit himself against opponents. 

«in. 1 1 nr; i not get the same response from sticks in the ground 
i.i it. h’m I mm another player. 

Whrii racing an opponent, he is swerving and reacting to your 
f, ini mi. i making you think of various methods of beating him. 

| l( RiENING 

Ml good dribblers are expert at screening the ball. 

nil 1.1 ng It quite simply, screening is keeping the body between 
i in i.pponrnt and the ball. 

i in r. perfectly legal, providing the player has possession of the 
i .11 Im Til lug is something that all players should acquire. 

\ ,,l„yrr who does not screen the ball is very easily dispossessed 
i ...i in it jin easily tackled. 

implr exercise for boys to improve screening is to have a group 
,,i |, 111 v <tm In the centre circle of the field, or confined space, with a 
hull inrli 

n m idcn, is for the player to screen, or guard his ball, and at the 

, . iiinr attempt to kick another player’s ball out of the centre 

. h i. ui confined space. 

.I imold be impressed on players that they have to make con- 
.. ,i ni,tempts to “attack” the other balls and not just screen their 

MWII 

i .potltive interest can be introduced into the exercise by pitting 

, |ii.i v I t against another, again in a confined space such as the 

. unirii circle. 

The Idea is to see which player can retain possession of the ball 
I Ml i.hr longest period. This also is a good exercise for dribbling. 

rin reason for a confined space is that this is where most 
,h ihhiing is done. It would be foolish to allow a big space for dribbling 
11, iivIMcm. To sum up, the dribbler must have a good touch of the 
11 ,( 11 , hr able to feint, dodge, swerve and turn at will. He must also 
in,vr change of pace and quickness of thought to react to his 
opponent's moves. 

lie must expect heavy tackling, but should have the confidence 
In luce up to it. 
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» rxiRCiSES 


11 him k 1 1 many coaches use sticks, or stationary objects, to 
<h ibbllng, I am a firm believer of pitting one player against 

another, 



DPIRRLIHG PRACTICE 

.IMIIINO PRACTICE: The player with the ball 

t. . •», tlillibU past an opponent, or into a posi- 

tl». make a pass through the posts to a 

team-mate. 


I realise, that to develop 
new dribbling techniques a 
player must first get on his 
own and try them out, but as 
soon as possible he should 
get positive opposition. 

Opposition partners 
should be changed regularly 
to get varying reactions. 
Have a group of three play¬ 
ers, with the centre man 
placed between a “goal”. 
The other two players are 
placed in front and behind 
the “goal”. 

The man in possession 
has to beat the centre man 
and pass the ball through the 
goal to the other player. The 
centre man must, of course, 
advance from his “goal” and 
try to dispossess the player 
with the ball, or prevent the 
pass. If he succeeds in doing 
so, he changes places with 
the dribbler. 


ir i hr dribbler beats the centre man and passes the ball through 
(Ik ruitl to the third man, the third man, in turn, takes over the role 
of dribbler, 

The centre man remains a “defender” until he intercepts or 
ilUpnmicMBCS. 

i .\tmngly recommend this exercise because it gives dribbling 
nut luckllng practice. 

i have emphasised that exercises should be as relative as 
I.., .ihir to a game and this next one is both competitive and bene¬ 
ficial, 

i hivc live attackers, spaced out and standing a few yards outside 
Hu i»« unity area. Each attacker is faced by a defender, standing on 
i h. cd|-c of the penalty area. 

The idea is for the attackers to dribble the ball past their 
M|ipiments, into the penalty area and to finish off with a shot at 
i * * mi I After a few attempts the position can be reversed and attackers 
hi nunc defenders. 
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Five attackers attempt to dribble around five defenders, circled 
around the penalty area, and finish off with a shot at goal. 


Opponents can also be switched around to bring more interest 
into the exercise. 

You will notice again that tackling also comes in with the drib¬ 
bling exercise and this is why it is advisable to teach the two skills 
in conjunction. 

This is really a good exercise because it keeps everyone employed. 


t OUTLINE OF SESSION 

• Group of 12 players in pairs. 

o Various practices to improve dribbling techniques, such as one 
screening the ball from the other, one approaching the other at a 
normal speed then veering off and changing pace, one player ap¬ 
proaching another, feinting to go one way and moving another. This 
calls for plenty of practice until the players are feinting more than 
once. 

• Group player^ in threes and introduce first exercise described. 

• Bring in relative practice, e.g. forwards against defenders, 
finishing with shot at goal. 

• Finish off with conditioned match. As in tackling conditioned 
match, insist that players must beat a man before passing. 

• Only impose condition for part of the game. 
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kicking and shooting 


. Develop kicking with 
either foot and under 
all conditions. 

. various ways of kicking a ball and the circumstances 

.. 

.. ,ilv :i player likes to have the ball under control before he 

hi! > ii mil. hi* does not always get this opportunity during a match. 

. i„. has to kick a moving ball, or hit it while still in the 

],„ .. players should develop their kicking with either foot 

" ,l I'l'n^se^metliod for kicking a ball. Any part of the foot 

,„ M i„ ,, , .i provided the desired results are achieved. 

I ,,, , maple, the inside and outside of the foot are used for 
, ,ini ihr heel for moving the ball backwards. 

'n.step Is used for driving, chipping and volleying. Even the 

, „ , he used In exceptional circumstances. It is not very satis- 
i,„ 1 1 it y, I if cause usually it is very inaccurate. But whenapiayer has 
, ...dear quickly, it is sometimes an advantage to prod the 

hull with the toe. 

* mnish movements ^ t . 

v, have already dealt with ball control and passing, but all o 
,i,i .. avail unlessi the movements are finished off with a shot 

' Tvn v r,award, and indeed every other player, should be aware 

,i it., importance of shooting. ,, . , n 

\n .mod teams have someone to finish off their good football. 

ii <me time the centre forward was usually the man 
Mm i ,,i ih«' goals, but nowadays every forward is expected to sha 

1 *\v lift» 1 itn attacker is in, or around the penalty area, his prime 

.rl?iuy! 0 wh d endef 0 encera™ S so tight, for,wards do not get time to 

. the ball, therefore they must practise snap-shootmg. They 

. i„ able to hit a ball on the move, out of the air, or half-volley 

,, i. could well take an example from Real Madrid. Every for- 
■ mil and wing-half is willing to have a crack at goal. They miss 
,,l, ,,i , luit on the other hand, they score plenty of goals. And, of 

. there is nothing more thrilling to spectators than to see 

,, 1 , ,'iVor shots at goal during a match. A match without shooting is 
mi , :,i i itwborries without cream. 

» POWER KICKING 

. 'ontrary to general belief, players who are trying to improve their 

.I,Inc, should firstly concentrate on power kicking. This apph 

, ,p.. hilly to schoolboys. 
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ii nun .maid strange, because most people are of the opinion 

B miI ... is the first consideration. After considerable experience 

y yitiinii i .111 line coaches, all over the world, this has been dis- 
I uni 11 'i I try have found that if a player gets power into his shooting, 

... mid accuracy come later. 

i i ... ' uni keeping your eye on the ball are two of the main 
HMMiii.il. towards good shooting. 

i.. tlic best ways to improve kicking and shooting, in my 

,li i . ii,. old fashioned way of kicking the ball against some type 

,,l w a.. iir.sf timing the rebounds. This is a constant practice 

H Hii w...prove Juniors quicker than any method I know. 

■ .i . the ideal for every club, senior or junior, would be to 

I,"vi ,1 I Imp box. This is described in a later chapter. It is gener- 

,, n i . ii. only one player at a time, but it can be varied, with two 
,, v , II in,- the box for a game something like squash. 

pi. i in ini’,'i competition into training and is a wonderful condi- 
l|ii,.i, ■ill as improving shooting, it makes a player move to 

mi. . bull and also helps his ball control. 

' . .hooting box, or a wall, players get a constant pressure 

,,i „i... it is no use whatsoever, having several players with 

I,... i, ill ..hooting into a goalmouth. In this case they only get an 

in i iiiiIihiiiI kick. 

.. rrl, the impression that I am against players shooting into 

,i yi< ,i * ii, t.lic contrary, I tthink it is the ideal place for shooting 

|il ill'lll'I’H. 

... does it educate the players to match environments, but 

it | i . i i,r i-xruit target they have to shoot at. But I have seen too 
, . . players lazing around in the goalmouth, just having an 

III I It dll ii lit I idiot. 


t i.IK.ANISED shooting 

..I .hooting into goal, it must be organised. 

.. hould be plenty of balls and some players should be placed 

IipI .. i hr goal to return the balls. The idea being, again, that the 

pi,, ,i ,I,,in|., the shooting are getting concentrated practice. For 
L. in,, pi notice, the players should receive the ball in various ways. 

ii.ici- wingers crossing high and low balls from the flanks, half- 
Itni i im .blur balls through on the ground, sometimes into the space 
Ln.i i,m( times at the player, so he has to turjn and shoot quickly. 

I,, ,i I first came to Australia I had the opportunity of watching 

L .. team at training. The man in charge was giving them shoot- 

... He had eight boys in a line on the edge of the penalty 

.. . ball and the boys taking it in turns at kicking it. 

a i fids rate each boy had one kick every two minutes and, quite 
1 11 , ,n i v, they were losing enthusiasm, as well as getting very little 
I pi iii'I led. 
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The idea in shooting 
practices, as with other j 
practices, is to give play¬ 
ers constant work. In! 
other words, to concen- 
trate a lot of shooting into 
a short time. In this way 
players get the practice 
required and improve j 
much quicker. On top of 
this they really enjoy their j 
practice. Remember, al¬ 
ways keep the players j 
occupied. In this way they! 
do not become bored with | 
training. 

A simple shooting 
practice is to arrange a 
series of posts across the 


'4 $ ■J 

SHOOTING PRACTICE 

SHOOTING PRACTICE: Several sets of posts, 
corner posts would serve the purpose, are 
placed across the field. Players are at varying 
distances each side of the posts kicking the ball 
to each other, through the posts. 

field at approximately the same width as goals. Corner flags 
would be suitable for this practice. Players pair off, one on either side 
of the goal, and try to shoot the ball to each other between the posts.! 

In this exercise players must also try to hit the ball on the run.! 
It can be built up with two or more players on each side of the goal, 
inter-passing before shooting. This is nearer to what happens in a, 
game. 

Remember, you will often miss when you shoot, but you will never j 
score if you do not have a go. 
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HEADING 


. . . The forehead is the 
correct place to head 
the ball. 


i| i j|< m'ntlly accepted that Soccer is a game played on the 
IImhi < IhiI obviously there is quite a lot of heading comes into the 

IrtMIM ; 

i , 11111 IhmkI is the correct place to head a ball. This is the 

.. ,i of the skull and the ball can be watched almost to 

Him |iii!IiI nf contact. 



Hi (motion of the ball on the 
forehead. 


UP 


I would like to stress that a 
player heading should keep his 
eye on the ball. The player should 
hit the ball with his forehead, not 
let the ball hit him. 

Many players are frightened 
to head the ball in case it hurts 
them. I have been used to playing 
in heavy conditions in England 
and I can assure you, if the ball is 
headed correctly, there is no dan¬ 
ger of this. 


t I XI ROSE 



After demonstrating heading 
technique, a simple exercise to get 
young players used to heading is 
to have two persons standing 
about five yards apart. One player 
throws the ball and the other 
heads it back to him. 


rhi:; can gradually be built upon by varying the distance between 
Mu players to get strength into the heading. From this a player can 
ini lumping to head the ball. A slight run and a single foot take- 
nii will give a player greater height than if he is standing still and 
lumping off one foot. 
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HCIi A It serving the ball 
Hi * i i- hemllng It down for C to 
MM III., run D hat to judge the 
.11. tl«»n of hit heading. 


To complete this exercise the 
player moves in different direc¬ 
tions after throwing the ball, and 
the header tries to direct the ball 
back to his feet. This brings move¬ 
ment into the practice and makes 
the header think as to the position 
of a team-mate, as in a match. 
There are various exercises with¬ 
out opposition and various pres¬ 
sure practices to improve head¬ 
ing. 

Pressure practice is continual 
work to improve particular skill. 


if hi ilull is heading, he is subjected to a concentrated bout of 

r ».. . minute of this pressure practice is really strenuous. 

iKmid be very careful when giving pressure practice to 
inn i II, I;; very exhausting and sometimes can harm children. 


mi pie of a heading pressure practice is: 

i .mm players form a square and the one being subjected to the 
. i i nds in the centre. The four forming the comers of the 

mu. iinve a ball apiece. The idea is that one player throws a ball, 

will .isl hr headed back. Immediately another player does likewise 

11..I . . I stress IMMEDIATELY. This is most important. 

i h< h ills can be served in different ways. For example: one where 
,. 1 1 v. i must jump and the next so he does not need to jump, and 

«m mi, 


+ OPPOSITION 

A i in nil coaching, opposition must be introduced when a coach is 
HI.11 n. d Unit the fundamentals are mastered. A simple way to start is 

i. .. player thrpwing the ball and two others challenging for 

nl i in player winning the ball should direct it back to the thrower. 
Altltiiiii'.h very elementary, this is as in a match. 

niKT opposition has been introduced into elementary exercises 
mm, i. i in this, practices relative to a match can be started. I refer to 
lid mi relative practice.. 

in., < xample: If a centre forward is having the practice, put him 
in ih< i-.nalmouth, heading in crosses from the wings. Introduce a 
.. idir hall’, who has to head it out to his wing-halves. 

rim wing-halves can be employed feeding the ball to the wings, 
i in practice can be built upon until it becomes almost like a match. 

+ NOVEL GAMES 

Many novel heading games can be used to improve the skill. One 
i iomul to be most beneficial, and which most English clubs use, is 
i muling tennis. I feel a Volley Ball Court is ideal for this game. 
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BASE 

FIELDER. 


X 


4 

Heading baseball. 


Three or four players 
are each side of the net. 
The idea is the same as in 
tennis. The ball is only 
allowed to touch the 
ground once before being 
headed back over the net. 
Of course, the ideal thing 
is for the players on the 
one side to head to each 
other before the ball is 
headed back over the net. 

Heading baseball is 
also another good game. I 
This is similar to baseball 
with the bases about 12 
yards apart. 

The ball is thrown by 
the “pitcher”, but it must! 
be a reasonable service. 
The ball can be placed 
anywhere by the header, 
who must try to do ' the 
complete circuit of bases. 

Fieldsmen must bring ' 
the ball under control 
without using their arms 


and if they bring it into the playing area before the header com¬ 
pletes his run, he is out. 


} GUIDE TO COACHES 

• Group of 12. Two lines of six paired off. 

• Demonstrate correct technique of heading. 

• One player throwing ball and the other heading it back. 

• Vary distances to increase strength. 

• Introduce jumping for the ball. 

• Build up groups of players introducing movement. 

• Intrpduce opposition. 

• Relative practice. 

• Finish with match. 
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GOALKEEPING 

. . . Safe pair of hands, good 
positional play and a big 
heart are essential. 

The goalkeeper is the last line of defence and the first line of 
attack. 

His first job is to stop the opposing team, from scoring goals, but 
also, when in possession of the ball, he should be thinking of putting 
his team on the attack. 

What is the use of a, big clearance upfield which gives the oppo¬ 
sition possession, when a simple throw to a wing-half, winger, or 
even a fullback could be the start of a move which brings a goal? 
Many spectators do not realise that distance is not as important as 



NARROWING THE ANGLE: In diagram 1, the goalkeeper has 
come out to narrow the shooting angle. Note the forward has 
considerably less space at which to shoot. In diagram 2, the 
goalkeeper has come out, but has left too much room on one 
side for the forward to take advantage of. 
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firmnl nlav and most important, a big near . 

tl0n f prefer a big goalkeeper, but this is not essential. 

to hold, or to punch away. 

The golden rule of goalkeeping is. .. h ll he should 

If he thinks he has a good chanced! ig^ing the ba ^ 

PaSS The custodian should also shout instructions to the defence 

thr °There t is a a m mist 1 aken belief that players should not shout on the 
field However the higher the grade of football, the more the players 
St oT course I would like to stress that the shouting should be 
o? an instructional ^and intelligent nature and should not mislead 
the opposing team. _ ,, „ _^ 


A goalkeeper sees the whole pattern of play and is in the ideal 
position to shout instructions to his defence. 



CLUTCHING BALL TO CHEST: Note the secure grip on the ball. 
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» handling practice . ,, 

Goalkeepers should have plenty of handling practice, even if t 
is just someone throwing the ball at him. This gives him the feel o 
the ball, which is very important. . 

It is best, however, to give the goalkeeper practice m the goal 
area. In this way he is aware of his environment. 

A good pressure practice for goalkeepers is to have two wingers 
with a ball each crossing alternately into the centre and two half¬ 
backs stationed on the half-way line. , 

As soon as the goalkeeper collects a ball from one winger h 
throws it accurately to a wing-half, who returns it to the winger. As 
soon as the goalkeeper has thrown the ball out, the other winger 
Sossef his bill and the process is repeated, giving all five players 

ValU This cam be 6 varied by having the wingers pulling the ball back 
for the wing-halves to come in and shoot. 

Many goalkeepers are very proficient at making last-ditch saves, 
but sometimes this should not be necessary. ... , 

Ton-line goalkeepers with good anticipation and positional sense 
come out and narrow the shooting angle. This is a goalkeeping art 
which comes with experience and hard work. 

Many people are of the opinion that it is very easy for a forward 
to score when there is only the goalkeeper to beat. But m fact, if 
the goalkeeper narrows the angle intelligently, it is a very difficu 


custodian Ron Lord is the best Australian goalkeeper I 



CLUTCHING BALL TO STOMACH: Note the body is right behind the boll 
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CENTRE HALF AND FULLBACKS 

... All defenders should 
be capable of creating 
attacks. 

The most attractive football is undoubtedly attacking footbaU, but 
capable of creating attacks. 

Fullbacks and centre half make a three-man defence in front 
° f ^"p^fe? defenders who are quick, have good interception and are 
strong^ the^tackle^est defenders I played with was not a faisW 
However, he had great positional sense, was a solid tackier, and 

aim o( a fullback Is to shut his wink out ol the 

mmt'a S cover thVSSlhe defence when the ball, is not 
on his wing When the opposing attack has the ball on his wing, h 
Should he there trying to shut it down. But when the ball is in an¬ 
other part of the opposing attack, his thoughts should be on cover 
defence. If a fullback is beaten, his immediate thought must be to 

recover quickly. Good, strong, kick¬ 

ing is essential to a 
fullback, not only dead- 
ball kicking, but when 
the ball is moving. 

He should also be 
proficient at half-vol¬ 
leying, or kicking the 
ball out of the air. By 
strong kicking, I do not 
mean aimless kicking. 
Although defenders 

often use long clearances, it does not necessarily mean they should 
indulge in this all the time. They should also cultivate their sho 

PaSS Sfsu a m up, a fullback must at all times try to combine his de- 
fensive and attacking play. 

♦ P A RE 2 e E practice give a fullback the type of work he is likely 
i-n meet in a match is to have two wingers crossing balls alternatively, 
as they did in the goalkeeping exercise. The wingers vary° d 
crosseJ they send at the fullback. Two wing-halves are stationed 
down towards mid-field and another player not' f h f e P- f 

Thf> fullback’s iob is to judge the type of ball he is getting irom 
the wdngers and either volley, half-voiles, head or control and pats 
to the men in midfield. 




-X 9 ^ LB 



COVERING THE GOAL: The goolkeeper has tome out 
to the edge of the six-yard area to collect a high 
cross. The two fullbacks have dropped back onto the 
goal-line to cover 
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The idea of this practice is to concentrate work on the fullback 
for a period — hence the name PRESSURE PRACTICE. $ 

Pressure practice is concentrated pressure placed on a player 
to improve some part of his game. It is usually one particular skill, 
but it can be, as in this case, used for several skills. 


This is very strenuous work and a great conditioner, but coaches 
should be very careful of giving it to schoolboys. 



JIMMY ARMFIELD (Black¬ 
pool and England). A 
former team-mate of mine 
at Blackpool. Jimmy is 
tremendously fast in re¬ 
covery and very strong in 
the tackle. 


A 


} DOMINATING PLAYER 

I feel that the centre half should be a dominating player, not 
only a good tackier, but sound in the air and a steadying influence 
on the defence generally. 

Many people think that if the centre half subdues the centre 
forward his job is complete, but in fact, there is much more to his 
job. Not only must he cover the other members of the defence, but 
he must also marshall them when the going is hard. 

In modern football a centre half has a lot of covering to do, con¬ 
sequently he must know when to tackle and when to manouvre to 
allow his defence to regain position. 
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Good defensive P la y^s are thinkmg ail the 

XVo the importance of quick 

recovery. 

A player la not a 

gneral oplnfon”ls'S the defence is lucky, but this Is not always 
the case. 

It very often co^es abont bysecond*chance! Whence opposing 
SSSds a r^th“y are inclined to act hurriedly and conse- 
quently accuracy suffers. 

, -I*, was when I played for Blackpool against 

A good examp Spaniards are brilliant ball-players and 

Barcelona m Bar “ lona Qt T ^ he g ame they were piercing our defence 
in the opening stages_of g / kept getting a second 

rnrtnrVv.x o ?oa,?. r rrw l « 


, STARTS ATTACKS 

Because he Is In a central position, the centre half sees most of 
the play and is able to start off many attacks. 

. • .p_fniivvopirc is also a good one for centre 

hal,“ e no X t er f C o«et S ttog n that opposition can be Introduced into this 
exercise and indeed it is wise to do so. 

, ,, HAfpuder meet the ball, withstand challenges and 

also makeThim wary of opposition when distributing the balk 

A centre half should have “ plMed“n“he 

butTer'fls '“u£tfkeaXto he done, even In top class- soccer, 
SceSe halves seem to get more than other players. 

As I have said, quick recovery is very important and there are 
lots of ways to improve it. 

remember. everything can be improved with practice 

A simple exercise TS* have two Pjayc-side by side at ^starting 

as a 

Sw'the line? while his opponent has.to turn tprlckl,, chase him 
and try to dis-possess him before he reaches the 1 . 

The willingness to turn — “ d [[s T£ S IhKS 
““SpaSto 8 £e T second go and thus help them, they will 
respond and do the same. 
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JOHNNY CAREY (Man¬ 
chester United and Eire). 
Captained the great Man¬ 
chester United 1948-9 
team and now a club 
manager. Carey was a 
cultured defender, always 
trying to make good use 
of the ball. 
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WING-HALVES 


Must be strong in the tackle, good 
in the air,have keen anticipation 
and quick recovery. 

I have never yet known a good team that has not had strong 

wing-halves. . , 

. a good basis for any team, in fact, is good wing-halves as* mside 
forwards. There are many functions in a wing half s ga 

g£l£lr defensive duties. The first 
, f ;„p- half is to break down opponents attacks, either by 

interc^ti^^r^tadrlhig 0 So^he must be s ? on g m the tackie, have 
good anticipation, be quick on recovery and good “ 

A good wing-half must have full command m the air, especially 

“ ^anTwtog-halves shine in attack and take the limelight but 
while 1 thfs is happening the opposing inside forwards are sometimes 
doing the damage. 

t JOB ELASTIC . . . 

TTsuallv the wing-half marks an opposing inside forward, but 
in this day of modern football and quick inter-changing y orwa 

a *”mart a deep-lying centre 
forward and, most certainly, has to counter-cover in various parts 

0f ^UT^WHATEVER THE VARIATIONS, HIS PRIMARY THOUGHT 
MUST BE ON DEFENCE. 

He SePiSS S&S3 

SS S. Steed a t 

Sn gain possession by intercepting or strong tackling, has good ball 

* 

dwehmg or. the ball too long, A good wing-half releases the ball to 
“ S ItT™ atrward 5 r’S.nSg into an open space away from the 
opposition^ Undoes “»‘ d ftXart1™Biackpool and I know how 
easy 1 it is for a wing-half to make an inside forward lopk bad, by 

n0t fSg-hTlf'has ba to adS r his ht play'to suit the team. It is very 
easy^Thine a pla^ng for one’s self, butt a good ^ er glV6S S ° m6 - 

thin |oMnstance 0n if U the f0 o r pposilg 0 team has an inside forward playing 
a double™ entre 6 forward game, the wing-half must be given the task 
defensive game and attempting to blot him out. 
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> THROW-INS 

I believe that every member/ of the team should be capable of 
taking a throw-in, but generally it is the wing-half’s job. 

There are too many wing-halves who are not aware just what 
constitutes a legal throw-in. 

The player throwing must use both hands and deliver the ball 
from behind his head. At the moment of delivery he must face the 
field of play and part of each foot should be either on or outside the 
touchline. To play safe, I advise players to keep both feet well 
behind. 

It is up to the wing-half to improve the length of his throws, 
as sometimes it is a definite advantage to have a long throw. He 
should also have a good understanding with his inside forward and 
winger and practise different moves from throw-ins. 

The main secrets of gaining distance with throw-ins are the 
proper grasp of the ball, and leverage of the body. 

t TACKLE SERIOUSLY 

A few points to improve the main features of a wing half’s play: 
In practice matches, always take tackling seriously. Don’t get lacka¬ 
daisical, condition your tackling for match play. 

Quick recovery is a must in wing-half’s play. As in tackling, 
concentrate on improving it in practice. 

If you are beaten in a tackle, or caught out of position, have the 
thought firmly in your mind to turn quickly and sprint into a de¬ 
fensive position. Wing-halves are, with inside forwards, the busiest 
players in a team, but naturally they have their moments of tiredness. 

In this case they must learn when and wher|e to take a “breather”. 
I learned very early in my professional career, from an Irish inter¬ 
national, to get back into a defensive position and then, if there was 
time, to take a brief spell. 

Ball control is a must for a wing-half and it is something he 
needs to practise regularly. 

A good, simple practice is to work in threes. Have one player 
direct the ball at different speeds and varying heights to the wing- 
half, who controls, and passes off quickly to the third man. I stress 
the third man, because it is beneficial for a wing-half to release the 
ball quickly when necessary and the pass completes the phase. 

You will notice I am always stressing the third man in practices. 
This is to make a player aware of the presence of other players, as 
in a match. 

After all, when a player receives the ball, it should be in his mind 
to direct it somewhere else. 

With this exercise, the third man plays the ball back to the 
wing-half, who controls and passes to the other man. In this way 
most of the pressure is on the wing-half. 

A practice which I enjoy and, which I feel, improves my ball 
control is to stand midway between two goalkeepers, who are placed 
some 30 yards apart. One goalkeeper throws the ball hard at me. It 
is my job then to control it, turn and hit it at the other goalkeeper. 
This is repeated. 

Not only does this give me good practice, but it also helps the 
goalkeepers. I can vary the type of ball I am sending at them. 

If only one goalkeeper is available, I have him throwing the 
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ball as described, but in this case I control the ball, turjn a complete 
circle and then hit it back to him. 

To improve heading have a goalkeeper or defender practising 
long kicking from the penalty area. The wing-half can be standing 
on the half-way line and, to begin with, judges the ball in flight and 
heads it down to another player, who returns it to the kicker. 

Introduce opposition as soon as practicable. 

BELOW: Note the firm grip on the ball and delivery with both hands. 
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INSIDE FORWARDS AND CENTRE FORWARDS 

. The glamour boys of 
Soccer but they have 
a difficult job. 

Perhaps not the hardest position to play in a team, but definitely 
the most skilful is inside forward. 

Players who make the grade as top class inside forwards must 
have a lot of skill. They are the glamour boys of Soccer. 

They also have more ups and downs than any other members o 
TVifi because of their difficult job. , 

EVery match, they have someone trying to “destroy” them. Con¬ 
sequently it is hard for them to play consistently well. 

Once inside forwards have made a name in top class football, 
each game becomes increasingly harder. This is because opposing 
teams devise special tactics to play them out of the game. 

An inside forward, like a wing-half, must be working all the time. 

t ENGINEER OF ATTACK 

While a wing-half is primarily a defender, an inside forwards 
main task is to engineer the attack. With the wing-halves he m 
control midfield play, helping to break up opponent s attacks in the 
early stages and setting up and executing his team s attacks 

As well as starting moves, he must try and be there at the finis 

to complete them with a shot at goal. . . .... 

Generally, the inside forward needs ball-playing ability. Being 
more closely watched than a wing-half, he has to rely quite often 
on his own ability to extract himself from difficult situations. 

Of course, an inside forward has to be superbly fit. He has to do 
a tremendous amount of work and, if he is not capable of it, t 
throws the team out of gear. He helps in corners for and 
participates in every throw-m on his side of the field, and often on 
the other and has to be back in defence when defensive line-ups 

In*fact he has to be near the zone of play all of the time. 

There are different types of inside forwards. Some play deep, 
while others act as spearheads in attack. Lots of teams prefer one of 
either type filling the inside forward positions. 

} UP AND DOWN BOYS 

Centre forwards are the up and down boys of football They are 
heroes one day and abused the next, depending on the fortunes of 

6 Centre forwards, generally, have more bad patches than any 
other player. As with an inside forward, he is usually very closely 
marked, but as well as this, I feel he relies on other players more 

than anyone else in the team. . , ... ^ 

His job is hard at the best of times, but if he is not getting the 
proper support, it is increasingly so. A centre forward is va Jued by 
spectators and team-mates alike, more for the goals he scores than by 
anything else. 
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Therefore, he must be goal-minded, capable of shooting and 
heading strongly and accurately. 

Because a centre forward is expected to be a main goal-scorer, 
he is usually very tightly marked and over the years this has led 
more and more to variations in centre forward play. Many centre 
forwards nowadays play a deep game behind the attack and this is 
hard to counter. It often pulls defenders out of position and leaves 
gaps which are capitalised on by the other forwards. 

Many teams still prefer the centre forward to spearhead the 
attack. This does not mean that he has to stay within easy reach of 
the centre half. He can move from wing to wing, sometimes acting as 
a decoy to pull the centre half out of position, and at other times to 
link up play. 

Being closely marked, he is bound to be beaten for possession 
quite often. He gets the ball in difficult circumstances and is expected 
to turn around sometimes with the centre half close behind him, 
play a short ball back to his inside forwards, or feed it to either 
wing. All in all, a very difficult task, and he needs to have a big 
heart to cariry it out. 

A centre forward is usually called the leader of the attack, but 
he also links the forward line together. 


t RIGHT TYPE 

Although many variations of centre forward play have come 
into the game, I still have a lot of time for the old time leader. A big- 
hearted, strong-shooting player, who is prepared to give and take his 
share of the knocks, still excites crowds in all parts of the world. 
However, clubs should give a lot of thought to the right type of 
centre forward to fit in with the team’s style. If you have two inside 
forwards who are good goal-getters, why not have a deep-lying 
centre forward setting up play? 

But, on the other hand, if a team has two skilful, ball-playing 
inside men, who are good at engineering chances, a vigorous, hard- 
shooting spearhead would probably fit in better. 

t TRAIN HARD 

Inside forwards must train hard to get into superb condition. 
Not only for the amount of running they have to do, but to with¬ 
stand heavy tackling. They should have plenty of individual ball 
practice and, most important, have plenty of the right type of 
shooting practice. While dead-ball practice is necessary, shooting 
should be as near match conditions as possible. 

Have players hitting moving balls, coming from different direc¬ 
tions and at varying heights, first-time at goal. Of course, sometimes 
the ball has to be controlled. See that this is done smartly and 
followed by a quick shot at goal. 

What is the use of a player taking his time, teeing a ball up and 
then shooting? He should never get that chance in a game and I 
repeat — DO IN PRACTICE WHAT YOU DO IN A GAME. 
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In the case of schoolboys, or sometimes even seniors, it is diffi¬ 
cult to get the right type of service to keep the practice going well. 
In this case it is helpful to have the ball thrown. _ 

If it is at all possible, clubs should have some type of shooting 
box, or wall. These are used extensively in Europe and not only do 
they improve the strength and accuracy of a player’s shooting, but 

also the timing. „_ 

Contraptions such as these bring variation into training and help 
to get players into condition. A shooting box is simply a wall with 
angled sides and preferably with a top. The ball rebounds at different 
angles and heights, so helping the player to improve every aspect 
of his shooting. 

Inside forwards and centre forwards invariably receive the ball 
with their backs towards the opposing goal and have to turn around 
quickly, with defenders in close proximity. 

Therefore, these players should practise this skill in training. A 
simple exercise is to have four players in a line with the end men 
about 25 yards apart. The two centre men are only a few yards apart. 

The idea is for one of the end men to pass the ball to the 
nearest centre man, who, by screening and feinting attempts to turn 
and beat the opposing centre man, or work himself into a position 
to pass the ball to the opposite end man. 



ALFREDO Dl STEFANO (Real 
Madrid, Spain and Argen¬ 
tine), one of the greatest 
centre forwards the world 
has ever seen. Reputed to 
be a millionare, at 35 
years of age has just sign¬ 
ed another two-year con¬ 
tract with Real Madrid. 
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WINGERS 


. . . Great teams are forceful 
on the wings. 

In my perfect football team I would require two forceful winders. 

All the great Soccer teams I have seen, from the great Hungarian 
national team, to Real Madrid and Tottenham Hotspur, have been 

forceful on the wings. . „ 

Even when my old club, Blackpool, was a force m the Soccer 

world two or three years ago, we had Bill Perry and Stan Matthews 

on the flanks, at their best. ,, .,. 

These two, of course, were the ideal blend of wingers. Matthews, 
the artist and maker of goals on the right wing and Perry, the fast, 
forceful, direct winger, always hungry for goals. Unless a winger has 
a lot of skill, I prefer a fast man on the flank. 

} WINGERS WORK HARD 

A lot of people are of the opinion that wingers are the least- 

worked members of a team. But in modern football, if a winger is 

doing his job well, he is working as hard as most players. 

While his task is primarily attack, there are times when he can 
be of great assistance to a defence. 

Not only can he chase back and harrass the opposing winger, 
but he should also be prepared to move back into a position where 
he can receive balls from the defence. 

A defence usually finds it easier to play the ball out to the 
wings, where there is usually more space and there is less chance of 
the ball being intercepted. 

Another reason for wingers playing deep is to spread the oppos¬ 
ing defence and this is the idea of forward play. 

If the fullbacks come with the wingers they leave gaps behind 
themselves, which can be exploited. If they do not come, the winger 
is in an open position to receive the ball. 

Good wing play means that the team can attack on a broad 
front. Without this, the forward line tends to bunch in the centre 
and make it easy for a defence to stay compact. 

} KEEP CONTACT 

A winger should be moving up and down his line at all times 
keeping in contact with the play. If the ball is in his team's goal¬ 
mouth he should be back deep, helping out. When his team is attack¬ 
ing, he should be up there in the thick of it. 

I think that wingers should be goal-minded. Usually the inside 
forwards are well marked in the goalmouth and the wingers have 
more room in which to manoeuvre. 

If a shot is not practicable a winger should, of course, be think¬ 
ing of crossing, or passing the ball to a colleague. 

But, if the shot is on, have a go. 

Most wingers in good teams hit the back of the net regularly. 


Wingers have an important part to play in a tight defensive game. 
Defences generally try to master the three inside forwards and in 
these circumstances the winger must do the damage. If the wingers 
are not going well it is very seldom the forjward line is functioning. 


} CORNERS 

Many wingers are incapable of kicking good comers. The main 
thing to aim at from a corner kick is to get the ball in a position 
to get a direct shot or header at goal. The higher the standard of 
football, the more variations are required to achieve this. That is 
why in post-war years things like short corner kicks have been in¬ 
troduced. Teams found that it was little, or no advantage to have 
a corner kick if they just sent the ball into the goalmouth. 

Many people feel that short corners are just a waste of time, but 
I feel very strpngly that, if done at the proper time, they can give 
a team a decided advantage. 

Firstly, the opposition is made to think all the time and secondly, 
it draws players out of position. Mind you, it has to be used at the 
right time, or it is of no advantage. 

Most long corners should be outswingers, moving away from the 
goalkeeper and should be aimed at somewhere around the penalty 
spot. With a kick of this type, the forwards are meeting the ball and 
consequently more power is obtained. Also, a ball placed in this posi¬ 
tion makes a goalkeeper undecided whether to leave his goal or not. 

Players taking corner kicks should ensure that their foot is 
well underneath the ball and it is kicked with the instep. This 
ensures height and distance. Accuracy comes with practice. 

Very proficient players can vary corners by driving the ball into 
the centre. 

Wingers should concentrate on quickness off the mark, variation 
of pace, and practise crossing and shooting. Running with the ball 
should also be practised regularly in training. It is an art in itself. 

Many times a winger receives the ball deep in a defensive position 
and has to make ground quickly. Again, when he beats a man, he 
sometimes has a long run up the wing and, unless he is capable of 
carrying the ball fast and under control, he may lose the advantage. 

Wingers should also be prepared to beat a man with the ball. 
As I mentioned previously, some defences play very tight and it is 
up to the finger to beat his fullback and pull other players out to 
create gaps. 

Wingers should get a partner at training who will act as a 
defender. Practise taking the ball up to him, beating him, and leaving 
him quickly. Don’t forget to change your opponent regularly. 
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The Master of Dribble, Stanley Matthews, rated the greatest 
winger of all time. Matthews is a former Blackpool team-mate 
of Jim Kelly. 
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DEFENCE 

Attack is the best form of defence, 
but defence is also a good 
method of attack. 


t DEFENSIVE WALLS 

Although the old saying “attack is the best form of defence” 
is often used, there is no doubt that all players in good teams in¬ 
stantly think of defence when the ball is lost to the opposition. 

Obviously, if a team becomes defensive-minded when not in pos¬ 
session, the players recover the ball much quicker and consequent y 
they are on the attack more often. 

So, while attack is the best form of defence, let me also add that 
defence is also a very good method of attack. 

There are different systems of defensive play. Some teams play 
man to man marking, which simply means that a defender is given 
an opponent to mark out of the game. 

In this way, at the start of a game, every attacker is catered for 
and every defender knows his task. 

t ZONE MARKING 

Other teams prefer zone marking. This, I feel is the best method 
to teach schoolboys. If boys are introduced to man to man marking 
they tend to wander all over the field and lose positional play. 

However, with zone system they soon get the idea of the necessity 
of cover defence. At the same time they are aware of an individual 
player whom they are expected to mark. 

Man to man marking is thrown out of gear when a defender is 
beaten. Another defender has to leave his opponent in an attempt to 
stop the attacker,. Therefore, the whole idea of man to man marking 
goes astray. This is when zone play comes in. Close marking is made 
in the area around the ball, but outside this area defenders leave 
their men and cover the approach to goal. So, putting it simply. 
While man to man marking explains itself, zone defence dwells more 
on counter cover. 


t DIAGONAL COVER 

Many teams play a diagonal system of cover and this is the 
system I prefer. 

To give an example: When the opposing left flank is in possession, 
the right flank of the defence is there challenging. The defence left 
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flank swings around to 
form counter cover. In 
other words, there is a 
diagonal line of defenders 
from right to left, but the 
cover must not be over¬ 
done. 

If the right defensive 
flank happens to be bea¬ 
ten, then there is another 
challenge to meet the 
danger. 

If the play is switched 
to the other wing, the 
Q defensive diagonal line 
must swivel quickly. 

The left side goes to 
challenge and the right 
side swings in to cover. 
DIAGONAL COVER: The left fullback is challenging This covering must be 

the outside right for possession. The centre half and done quickly Or it loses its 
right fullback have swung around diagonally to effect. TOO many teams 
counter-cover, in case the winger beats the fullback. concede goals by being, 

too slow in this movement. 
A smart forward line will find the gaps if they are not closed 
quickly. The defensive flank making the challenge must sprint to 
the task and the cover defenders must do likewise. Thus, a quick 
swivel defence is obtained. 

There are other systems. 

> COMPACT DEFENCE 

It is necessary for defenders to be prepared to turn around when 
beaten and immediately get back to make a challenge, or into a 
covering position. 

If you get every member of your defence doing this and prepared 
to help each other, you have the basis for solid defence. The more 
compact the defence, the more chance it has of cutting out opposing 
attacks. It is when a defence is spread out and out of contact that 
gaps appear. 

Of course, a defence has to back up its attack, but must be sure 
in doing so that it does not forget its primary purpose. That is to 
stop the opposing team from scoring goals. 

Defensive players must have a good understanding with their 
goalkeeper,, likewise a goalkeeper must have confidence in his fellow 
defenders. 

With high crosses, a goalkeeper has a decided advantage and 
must, if possible, use this advantage of his hands. If he comes out to 
collect a ball, someone must fall back onto the line. This is usually 
left to a fullback. 

Instructional shouting is a necessity in a good defence, providing, 
of course, that it doesn't mislead the opposition. If a goalkeeper comes 
out for a high ball, a good shout will let the other defenders know 
his intentions. 
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A good defence uses its goalkeeper a lot. If they are running 
towards their own goal with the ball, a goalkeeper should be making 
himself available for a back-pass. Yes, even goalkeepers have to move 

into position. ,. . .. _ 

This back-pass is often misread by spectator^ as negative tactics, 

but, in fact, it can lead to an attack. .... , 

Why should a fullback, for instance, attempt to turn around 
and maybe lose possession, when he can play a simple ball to the 
goalkeeper, who can see the entire field? 

t DOUBLE CENTRE HALF _ . 

Some teams have their fullbacks playing wide to subdue the 
wingers and have a double centre half system (the usual centre half, 
plus a wing-half) to cover the centre approach to goal. Most Conti¬ 
nental teams appear to prefer this, but only a few English clubs use it. 



OQSIC TOrillUlluii «nw r*-/--- - — 

positions. 

Naturally, when teams know the general plan of an opposing 
side they introduce counter tactics. Therefore tacticians have to be 

searching for new plans. . . , , 

The latest, defensive plan, originating m Germany, is to have 
the two fullbacks wide on their wingers, a double-centre half system 
and another player behind this line with a roving commission, to 

cover any gaps that appear. . , . . , 

Football generally has become more defensive minded during the 
last few years and now there are fewer goals being scored. Many 
people are of the opinion that this is spoiling the game as a spectacle, 
but they should realise that there is just as much skill in defensive 
play as there is in the attacking side of the game, and it can also be 
very attractive to watch. 
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t DEFENCE IN DEPTH 


When a defence is retreating it often tends to form a straight 
line, thus making it susceptable to a through-pass. However, the 
defence should attempt to concentrate itself into an area where the 
danger is at its peak. 

Many teams have adopted these retreating tactics when they 
lose possession. 


The defence drops back around its penalty 
more compact barrier. 



FUNNEL DEFENCE 

FUNNEL DEFENCE: The defence has retreated to form a more 
compact defensive position around the penalty area, thus 
making it harder for the opposing attack to break through. 


area, so forming a 

This is some¬ 
times called a fun¬ 
nel defence. 

The great Ar¬ 
senal team of the 
early 1930’s adopt¬ 
ed these tactics 
very successfully. 
The defence's first 
thought after los¬ 
ing possession was 
to race back and 
amass their de¬ 
fence in this way. 
However, as soon 
as the ball was 
cleared they came 
out quickly. 

This is not 
the most attrac¬ 
tive of systems, I 
will admit, but it 
can prove very ef¬ 
fective. 

When this sys¬ 
tem is used, the 
opposing attack 
has to think of a 
quick break¬ 
through. 


» OFFSIDE 


Offside tactics are not very popular with spectators. Naturally 
so, because the game is stopped too often. But there are times when 
they are necessary. After all, they do come within the rules of the 
game, and, if introduced at the right time, can get a defence out of a 
lot of trouble. 

It is only occasionally that I believe offside tactics should be 
used because Soccer must be played for the benefit of spectators and 
the game must be kept flowing to keep its attractiveness. 
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t DEFENSIVE WALLS 

When a free kick is awarded in close proximity to the goal area 
where the opposition has the opportunity of a direct shot at goal with 
a chance of scoring, certain pre-arranged defensive plans can be 
brought into operation. 

Generally, a de- 
fensive wall is form¬ 
ed, consisting of 
three, four, or even 
more defenders. 

I think three is 
sufficient in most 
cases. 

The goalkeeper 
decides if he requires 
a wall. Immediately 
a free kick of this 
kind is given, the 
goalkeeper shouts 
for his wall. 

The wall should 
cover one side of the 

DEFENSIVE WALL: Four defenders have formed a barrier tOg 0 al, leaving the 
prevent a direct shot at goal from a direct free kick. other side to the 

goalkeeper. 

One of wall’s end men covers a goalpost — that is in a direct line 
between the ball and the post. The formation of this wall must be 
done quickly, or the kick can be taken and the ball in the back of the 
net before the defence becomes organised. 
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ATTACK 


. . . The forward line should 
present a broad front. 


The purpose of the attack is to engineer and score goals. 

To do this they must adopt tactics to outwit the defence. A team 
using only one set approach will soon be stopped. 

There ai^e many different attacking formations. The most widely 
known one is the W formation. 

This, simply, is to have the 
two inside forwards playing be¬ 
hind the other forwards and, as 
the name implies, forming a W. 

Other teams put the responsibility 
of generalship on one inside for¬ 
ward, while the other becomes a 
second spearhead with the centre 
forward. This is a double-centre 
forward game. 

Most teams in world class 
football have a double strike in 
the middle. 

It does not need to be the 
same inside forward all the time, 
but generally one man is allocated 
the job. 

Burnley, Tottenham and Ever- 
ton are just three of the top Eng¬ 
lish teams who adopt this plan. 

The general idea is for the 
centre forward to draw the oppos¬ 
ing centre half out of the middle link up defence and attack, 
and leave the inside forward to 

penetrate the gap. This was originally adopted to counter the stopper 
centre half, but now teams have introduced a double centre half 
system to counter this. 

Now the spearhead inside forward can’t be content with just 
lazing, he has to move around to escape the attention of the second 
centre half. Indeed, he must work hard up front in his quest for 
goals. 


t 



W FORMATION 


W FORMATION: The two inside forwards 
are playing behind a three-prong attack to 
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M FORMATION: In this case two forwards 
act as spearheads, playing in front of the 
other three. 


Another well known formation 
is the M formation — the W m 
reverse. The fabulous Real Madrid 
is one of the many teams using 
this plan. Di Stefano, the greatest 
centre forward I have ever seen, 
adopts a roving commission, some¬ 
times deep behind his forward 
line to pick up the ball and start 

attacks. ,, ,. 

At other times, he is thrusting 
through for goals. For any player 
to be successful in this type of 
game, he must be superbly fit and 
have exceptional skill. 

The two inside forwards usual¬ 
ly lie upheld in a wide position, 
while the two wingers drop back, 
also to form a link with the de- 
fence. 

Fullbacks are sometimes re¬ 
luctant to follow the wingers and 


this enables the flankmen to find open spaces. 

These formations are not carried out to the book when on the 
field. Variations become necessary and are introduced frequent y o 
pierce the defence. 


} GENERAL IDEA 

A formation is only a general idea adopted by teams. There are 
many more tactics employed to beat different defences. 

For example when Blackpool played against an attacking wing- 
half we had th^ Inside forward playing a dual spearhead role and 
the^ winger chasing the opposing wing-half. Sometimes, a winger 
given a roving commission behind his forward line. 

Tactics like these all help to unsettle defences. 

Nowadavs forwards have to switch repeatedly to escape close 
marking This has to be done skilfully, or it leads to confusion. One 
thing I^would like toi stress is that at all times a forward line sho 
present a broad front. This means someone should be wide on the 

wings. 

If the winger comes in, someone should go outto take dis place 
temnorarilv If wingers come in and no one goes out, the attack is 
bunched in the centre of the field and is easier to master. 
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t ATTACK IN DEPTH 

As well as defence in depth, teams should also have attack in 
depth. If the attack forms a straight-line and no one is going for a 
through-pass, there is very little penetration. 

It should always be in forwards’ minds to look for the through- 
ball. Good forwards are always probing and looking for the oppor¬ 
tunity of giving, or going for a through-ball. 

A lot of teams play attractive football, but across the field. This 
is very nice to watch, but it doesn’t get goals. Some forwards should 
be looking for gaps behind the defence and be prepared to race 
through and make the opening. 

The success of a through-pass lies in using it at the right time, 
when it is least expected, or when the defence is open for it. 

By a through-pass I do not mean a kick into the opponent’s 
half. It usually leads from a pattern of inter-passing and is executed 
with a deep-thinking pass. 


t DEAD-BALL PLAY 

Members of the attack can work moves out from dead-ball play. 
This means from free-kicks, corner kicks and throw-ins, in fact any 
time when the ball is stationary. In the same way as a defence forms 
a wall, attackers must work moves out to beat it. 

A defensive wall is to prevent a direct shot at goal, so the attack 
must think of something to beat the wall and get the direct shot. 

It is no use whatsoever just blasting a ball at a barrier of players. 
No matter how low the class of football, players should try to plan 
moves. The simplest move in an attempt to beat the wall is to push 
to either side for someone to run onto the ball and shoot. This is the 
basis for many more intricate moves. 

Anything which distracts the defence can be attempted. However, 
moves such as this should be regularly rehearsed. 

Moves can similarly be worked out for throw-ins and corner 
kicks. From a dead-ball play, the attacker always has the advantage 
because the opposition does not know what is going to happen. There¬ 
fore the attacking side should generally gain possession. 


t SWITCH PLAY 

Forwards should not be too stereotyped in their play. Defenders 
have the most difficulty when the ball is played across them, or they 
have to turn. They then lose sight of players and the positions they 
adopt. Therefore, forwards should try to improve switching of play. 

For example, if play is switched from one wing to the other, the 
opposing defence has to switch positions quickly to counter. If there 
is a lot of this switching, defenders have to continually see-saw to 
remain compact and usually leave some gaps. However, if the play is 
not switched a lot, defenders have not to turn so much and have a 
full view of the play and find it relatively easy to subdue the oppos¬ 
ing forwards. 
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Forwards at all times should be looking for the open space, either 
to help a colleague, or to exploit the gaps for goals. It is a crime for a 
ylayer to stand still after he has passed the ball. As soon as he has 
directed it away, he should be moving into another position. Pass, 
move, receive, pass again — this should be the sequence. 

Because I am always stressing moving into open spaces, it does 
not mean that a pass should never be madfe to a marked man. When 
an attack is playing against a tight defence, it is sometimes necessary 
to do this. 



PLAYING OFF MARKED MAH 

———8E3H— —— 

PLAYING OFF MARKED MAN, OR WALL PASS: A, 
who has possession, has been challenged. His team¬ 
mate B is closely marked, but A still uses him to 
break through the defence. If A sends the ball 
directly to B it is very difficult for B’s opponent to 
get a tackle in, providing B only has to play the 
ball first-time into an open position. Thus A is 
using B as a “wall”, so he can collect the re¬ 
bound. As soon as A has played the ball to B, he 
has to move quickly into an open position to 
receive it. 


All top class teams use 
this type of setting-up 
pass. This way players can 
be drawn out of position, 
even when they are mark¬ 
ing tightly. For instance, a 
tightly marked player can 
be used to create an open¬ 
ing. If the centre forward 
is closely marked by the 
opposing centre half in a 
confined area with few 
open spaces, the ball can 
be played at him in such 
a way he just needs to flick 
it on. The centre forward 
thus, has kept the opposi¬ 
tion off the ball, pulled the 
centre half out of position 
slightly and has played 
the ball for a colleague to 
run on to it. 
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DIET AND GOOD LIVING 

. . . Football is a hard game if you are 
fit ... It is much harder 
if you are not. 

Before anyone can possibly hope to become a top class footballer, 
he must first of all achieve physical fitness. 

Football is a hard game if you are fit, but it is much harder if 
you are not. 

Of course, a player must train well, but it does not stop there. 
He must also live well. It does not matter how much training a player 
does, it loses its value if he has insufficient sleep, drinks to excess, 
or indulges in other vices. 

These vices will eventually prevent him from training hard. All 
footballers who have ambitions of reaching the top should look after 
themselves. 

A strict itinerary for sleep and diet cannot be laid down. Dif¬ 
ferent people require varying ammounts of sleep. Personally, I like 
about nine hours sleep per night, but before a match, even more. 

When a player trains hard he takes something out of his body 
and only r,est will restore it. 

Sleep is something that cannot be made up. Many people are of 
the impression that if they only have a few hours sleep one night 
they can make it up with excess the following night. 

THIS IS ENTIRELY WRONG. 

Occasionally, when a player, for various reasons, only has a few 
hours’ sleep before a match he still feels strong. But this is only be¬ 
cause of his good physical condition. 

But a few successive nights of little sleep will eventually tell and 
his physical condition will deteriorate. 

I know this from personal experience during my travels. When 
travelling long distances by air it is impossible to get prpper rest. 

The first few times I still felt strong, but after a few of these 
long trips and quick matches I felt the effects. 
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} REGULAR HOURS 


It is wise to adopt regular hours of sleep. The most benefit is 
obtained when a person does not alow himself to become over-tired. 

Personally, I like to get to bed well before midnight and sleep 
through to about 8 a.m. If I went to bed at 1 a.m. and slept the same 
number of hours I Would not get the same benefit from it. After all, 
my energy stock becomes much lower if I get past my normal time 
of retiring and it is much harder to replenish. Moderation is the key 
to physical fitness. 

Although I do not advocate it, I am not one who believes a player 
is harmed by drinking and smoking, provided it is in moderation. 
The standard of physical fitness is higher without it. 

This is written with experienced players in mind. I certainly 
would not allow young players to indulge until such time as they 
realise how it can affect physical fitness. I believe that diet has a 
grpat effect on a player’s fitness and the length of his career. 

Of course, schoolboys, generally, do not have to worry about diet. 
They have plenty of energy and usually do not have weight problems. 
It is when a player is getting towards the middle or end of his 
career that he has to be aware of his diet. He has to make sure he is 
getting the best out of his food and watch that his food does not 
put on excess weight. 

Excess weight is the enemy of any sportsman. If you are carrying 
excess weight, a lot of energy is used just carrying that weight. 

Footballers should be aware of their physical condition and con¬ 
trol it by their training and diet. Training and playing is far too 
hard if you are carrying excess weight. 


t STAN’S SECRET 

I think that Stanley Matthews’ amazingly long life in football is 
due, not only to his moderate living and good training, but also to 
the* great thought he gives to his diet. Stan believes that once a 
player reaches the late twenties or; early thirties he should puy par¬ 
ticular attention to his diet. 

One of Stan’s experiences impressed me greatly and I pass it on 
for your benefit. He was 34 at the time and had been at Blackpool a 
couple of years when he suddenly realised he hadn’t the energy of 
former years. Stan wondered if this was the beginning of the end of 
his career. Not willing to accept this, he began to give the matter a 
lot of thought and decided, after consulting many experts, that the 
secret was in his diet. 

Now Stan firmly believes that his diet is the secret of his long 
career in the game he loves. 

Matthews worries about his body. He watches his weight meticu¬ 
lously and, although he eats well, he carefully chooses his type of 
food. 
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Not many athletes would go as far as Matthews in the matter 
of diet. Stan refrains from taking solid food every Monday. On this 
day he keeps going with vegetable and fruit juices. He is a firm 
believer in the energy value frpm vegetable juices. He has an auto¬ 
matic juice extractor and treats his own vegetables and fruit. And he 
gets some delicious mixtures from his carrots, cabbages, etc. 

Stan believes this cleanses his system. 

On Tuesday he goes gradually back onto his food. Stan starts 
with a very light breakfast, a salad for lunch and then builds up to 
his normal meals. He eats nojmally (his special dishes) for the 
remainder/ of the week. 

A few small points from Stan’s diet: 

Wholemeal bread, brown sugar, plenty of fish and lean meats, 
nuts, dried fruits. Although he watches his food, he still enjoys 
eating — he thinks this is most important. 

At 47 years of age, Stan has a strong athletic body, which is 
still capable of carrying him through rigorous top class football. 

t EAT WELL 

The word diet is often misleading. It does not mean that one has 
to restrict food, it simply means eating the correct food. Players 
should eat well. After all, they derive most of their energy from 
food. 

They should have a well-balanced diet, including meat, fish, eggs, 
plenty of vegetables and fruit. They should avoid over-fattening 
fried food, excessive bread, pastries, sweets and desserts. 

Tb sum up, food which is wholesome and energy giving should 
be eaten, and foods which are of no benefit should be avoided. 

Before matches and training sessions, players should eat lightly. 
Personally, I avoid heavy meals. Playing and training is hard, but it 
becomes unnecessarily so on a full stomach. I cannot understand 
some players making training unbearable by having a heavy meal 
shortly before. I prefer something very light, and well before the 
training session. A player can always have a solid meal after training. 

On match day I usually eat a hearty breakfast, consisting of 
fruit juice, stewed fruit or cereal, grilled bacon or steak and eggs. 

About three hours before the match I have a light meal. This 
usually consists of a small fillet steak without trimmings, or a piece 
of steamed fish or chicken, or even a poached egg on toast. Some 
players prefer only toast, while others have nothing. 

I feel that the three hours is the time required to digest even 
my light meal and get me into the right condition for play. 

I avoid drinking liquids after breakfast on match days. One or 
two hours after a game I usually eat a hearty meal. 

Gayelord Hauser, the famous American dietician, titled one of his 
books “Look Younger, Live Longer”. But I think, in this case, if a 
player watches his diet, he may not look younger, but he will cer¬ 
tainly play longer. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 


. . . The best time to get fit is 
before the season starts. 

This chapter on physical fitness is written primarily for senior 
players. Schoolboys, naturally, get a lot of exercise and should not be 
overtaxed with excessive training. 

While boys are learning the skills they are usually getting suf¬ 
ficient exercise. 

The fcest time to get fit is before the season starts. When a 
player is not up to peak fitness a greater strain is placed on his body 
and he suffers more reaction. Naturally, he takes much longer to 
recover his energy. If he attempts to get fit during the season he 
hasn’t sufficient energy left for a match and consequently the 
training is defeating its purpose. 

After all, the idea of training is to get a player at his peak for 
the match. It is important to do the right training at the right time. 
For instance, it is no use training hard on the day of a match. As 
the game is approaching, so taper off your training and relax. Relax¬ 
ation is an important factor to get a player into the right condition 
for a game. 

Training during the season should be to keep a player physically 
fit, not to get him fit. The higher the grade of football, the fitter a 
player must be, both mentally and physically. 

t QUICKER REACTIONS 

If a player is mentally fit, it helps him physically. On the other 
hand, if he is physically fit, it helps him mentally. The fitter a 
player becomes, the quicker his reactions. 

An athlete out of condition reacts a fraction (of a second slower. 
If he is not in top condition, he is not doing what he is capable of. 
He knows what he wants to do, but his condition will not allow him 
to do it. “The heart is willing, but the legs won’t go”. 

Obviously some players are naturally fitter than others, but I have 
never met a player who does not need to train. If a player is not fit 
in a team game, he is throwing extra work onto his team-mates. 

Some players need to be pushed into hard training, but the res¬ 
ponsibility of physical fitness really rests with the individual. Most 
top players realise this and work hard to keep fit. Yes, it is hard 
work, but it makes things easier on match day. 

I am a very firm believer in physical fitness, as no doubt you 
have realised by now and the following ideas on the subject are my 
own. 

Whatever sport you play, I believe in applying training to that 
sport. 

For example: Football is played with a ball, so why not introduce 
it as much as practicable into training? 
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I realise a lot of fitness training can be done with the ball but, 
exercising and work without the ball is necessary. If a player is in 
poor condition, he is not getting the best out of his ball work. 


t HARD RUNNING 

T begin with, hard running is necessary in Soccer training. 

Most players are not very keen on this. Naturally, they prefer to 
play with the ball, but I still believe that most training sessions 
should include a spell of running. There should be a warming-up 
period, but once this period is over, hard running should be intro¬ 
duced. Running well within yourself does not really get you into top 
condition. A player who is not really in top condition can lap an oval 
at his own pace, but if something more is demanded of him, his 
lack of condition shows. 

It is much better to do a few minutes really hard running than 
to spread it out over a period, slow running. 

Quickness off the mark and variation of pace and direction 
should be concentrated upon in training. These are what are needed 
in a match. 

During a match, a player has to turn quickly and move off in 
different directions, so he must practise them during the week. Stop¬ 
ping and starting quickly improves a player’s condition and smartens 
his reaction. Most of the running during training should, I feel, be 
of this type. 

That is, after players’ muscles are in condition for this type of 
training. 

Many players get the false impression that they still should be 
fresh after; a hard training session, but it stands to reason it must 
have some effect. They will find, however, that the recovery time 
will be quicker if they are fit. In other words, you should feel some 
tiredness after a training session, but the next day be fresh for 
another one. 


> KEEP GOING 

If a player feels tired during training, this is not a sign that he 
should stop. On the contrary, he should force himself further. When 
a player gets to the point of real effort during training this is when 
he should keep going. In this way he is educating his mind and body 
for a match. 

It does not matter how fit you are, at some time during a match 
you will feel tired. But if you have become used to overcoming this 
at training, it makes it easier during the game. It does not follow that 
the more work a player does in training, the fitter he becomes. 
Indeed, he can be over-trained and not be in the best of condition for 
the match. 
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} BODY EXERCISE 

The importance of body exercise is not stressed enough for, 
Soccer players. To be completely fit, all parts of the body should be 
kept in condition. The legs and thighs are the parts of the body 
players use most, but if they do not keep the upper part of their 
body in condition, it adds unnecessary strain. 

As with running, part of the training session should be devoted 
to body exercise. I have always felt that it is particularly important 
to keep the abdominal muscles firm and strong. A player derives a 
lot of his strength from these muscles. Body exercise keeps the body 
generally, firm. It helps to resist hard body contact. 

Now to ball work. 

A player must have a certain amount of ball work to help im¬ 
prove his individual skills. Some players prefer to have a ball by 
Themselves for a few minutes. This is very good as it gives the player 
the touch of the ball. 

But, I feel it is better to get players working in twos and threes. 
In this way they are aware of other players as in a match and yet 
they are still getting valuable ball work. 



ABDOMINAL EXERCISE: Lifting medicine ball with feet. 


It does not matter how much running and exercise a player 
does, this is not sufficient to get him fit for; a match. If the right 
amount of effort is put into ball work, it is the most strenuous of all 
training. After all, you are getting the right type of running, body 
exercise, twisting and turning and, most important, body contact. 

Exercises should be the right type. The aim should be to quicken 
the players’ movements and strengthening the muscles to do so. It 
is no good having the muscles working against the objective. Swim¬ 
ming and cycling for instance makes a footballer sluggish and, al¬ 
though it is very healthy and vigorpus exercise, it works against a 
footballer’s training. 
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3. 


Balancing on ball. 

Rolling on medicine ball with 
stomach. 

Jumping onto a form from 
press-up position. A ball can 
also be used for this exercise. 



6 . 


4. Throwing medicine ball from 
sitting position to colleague. 
Player with ball in wheelbarrow position 
has to lift himself from ground, bringing 
ball above his head. 

Man holding player in wheelbarrow position 
lifting him from ground. 


Weightlifting helps improve a player’s physique, but I do not 
favour a lot of this type of exercise for footballers. A few light 
weights, occasionally, are certainly beneficial. However, there are 
many more exercises suitable for footballers to develop quick move- 

A series of exercises should be done to keep all parts of the body 
in condition. Some athletes develop certain sections of the body and 
neglect others, but footballers should ensure that all parts of the 
body are catered for. 

t ABDOMINAL EXERCISES J .. 

Every player should do a period of abdominal exercises daily 
(except thei day of and day before a match) to strengthen that part 
of the body. I could fill a book on exercises alone, but here will 
describe just a few simple ones. 

1. The simplest one is to lie on your, back horizontally on the 
ground, shoulders slightly raised and hands clasped behind the head. 
Keep legs straight and slowly raise and lower. 

This can be greatly built upon and many variations brought in. 
The legs can be opened and closed after they are raised, or can be 
used in a scissors movement while still in the air. 

A medicine ball can be used after a while, holding the ball be¬ 
tween the feet and repeating the raising and lowering of the legs. 

2. Lie in a horizontal position on your back with the feet secured. 
The simplest way is to have another player holding them down. 
Hands should be behind the head and the upper part of the body 
raised and the head pressed down to touch the knees. Slowly return 
to the horizontal position and repeat. 

If players did this every morning for five minutes they would 
have no trouble keeping abdominal muscles firm. 

As in running, exercises should not be stopped when the going 
gets tough. If we do things well within ourselves we cannot hope to 
reach a standard of fitness necessary for a strenuous game. 

3 Sit on a medicine ball. Raise arms and legs and try to balance 
on the ball in this position. This puts a great strain on the stomach 
muscles and, although it is a very simple exercise, it is beneficial. 
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t CHEST AND SHOULDER EXERCISES 


1. Stand erect with feet slightly apart. The elbows should be 
out level with the shoulders and finger-tips touching across the 
chest. Press shoulders back and fling arms outwards. 

2. Same standing position, rotating arms forwards and back¬ 
wards alternatively, brushing as near to the side of the head as 
possible. 

3. PRESS-UPS: Lie horizontally on ground, face dbwn. Place 
hands on ground and lift body by straightening arms. It is im¬ 
portant that the body be kept in a straight line position. The body 
is lowered until the chin touches the ground. The weight is still held 
by the arms and shoulders and the ground should not take the 
weight. Practice builds the number of press-ups one should be able 
to do. 


} MEDICINE BALL EXERCISES 

For variation of exercises, medicine balls can be used. 

The upper par ( t of the body can be helped by simple exercises 
such as thrusting the ball into the air continually and catching, 
holding the ball out straight at shoulder level and twisting from 
side to side, or pushing the ball to another player with one hand 
and then the other. 

Some medicine ball exercises for pairs: 

One player lies horizontally on his back with the ball in his hands 
and behind his head. The idea is to throw the ball to the other player, 
who is in a sitting position a few yards away. The positions are then 
reversed and distances can be increased. 

The simplest, but one of the most strenuous exercises is one 
player hugging the ball with the other player trying to wrestle it 
from him. 

SKIPPING: The right type of skipping is beneficial. Not only does 
it improve footwork, but, if it is done vigorously, it is stamina- 
building. While skipping, the player should have some objective. He 
should be trying to improve footwork and stamina. An idle type of 
skipping is of no use whatsoever. 

One of the hardest exercises I know is repeated double-skipping. 
This is bringing the knees as close to the chest as possible and doing 
two turns of the rope to every ohe jump. 

Introduce as much variation as possible into training. If every 
session is the same routine, players naturally become bored and 
even with senior player/s, it is necessary to stimulate their en¬ 
thusiasm. Better results are obtained from an enthusiastic player 
than one who is disinterested. 
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PREPARATION FOR A HARD SEASON 

. . . How English professionals 

get fit. 

Players should be physically fit before the season starts. Training 
sessions during the season are only to keep them fit. 

To emphasize my point, come with me to an English football club 
when players resume duty after their summer vacation. 

To begin with, the main consideration is to get the muscles and 
body generally into condition for the hard eight-month season 
ahead. This is not an enjoyable time for the players after a few 
weeks of generally taking things easy. The pre-season training 
usually lasts about five weeks. 

At the beginning of the first week a lot of running is done, but 
mainly at three-quarter or half-pace. 

This is very monotonous, but very essential. 
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This running is to get the body generally into good enough 
condition to withstand vigorous ball work. If players went straight 
into ball work and quick sprinting, obviously there would be many 
more muscles injured. | 

Although running at times does get boring, it can be varied to 
relieve the monotony. 

Some of the variations are: 

FAST HALF-LAPS: Starting from the half-way mark on a touch- 
line, sprint around the touchline to the half-way mark on the other 
side of the field. Walk the remainder of the perimeter. Repeat this 
procedure. Six of these is a good basis to work on. 

WALK, JOG, SPRINT: Starting at one corner post, walk behind 
the goal to another corner post, jog to the half-way line, then finish 
the length of field with a sprint. Then repeat, continuing the circuit. 
We usually did at least six of these at Blackpool. 

RECOVERY RUNNING: A time is set to run, say 80 yards, and 
also a set time is allowed to walk, or jog, back to the starting line. 
The running must be at a good pace, but not a fullsprint. However, 
concentrate on a quick getaway. 

This 80 yard sprint and return to the starting line is repeated 
10 times. The sprint and recovery times are gradually shortened. 

The fitter; a player becomes, the shorter his recovery time. In¬ 
deed, this is a big difference between a player in top condition and 
one not as fit. 

There are numerous ways of varying running and coaches should 
give this aspect of training a great deal of consideration. 

Approximately four hours or more a day are spent in training 
during the first few weeks of the English season. This is a very hard 
time for players and they are really pushed. At the end of all these 
early training sessions players are always tired and sore. 

However, players do not have to reach a peak for matches during 
this time and so there is no letting up until the week before the first 
game. 

t FOOTBALLS INTRODUCED 

Variations, such as hurdling and cross-country runs are intro¬ 
duced, as well as a very strenuous period of body exercises. At Black¬ 
pool we did at least 15 minutes every day exercising with medicine 
balls. This is tremendously hard at first and we felt very sore. But as 
the weeks passed it became easier and easier. 

Footballs were introduced towards the end of the first week, but 
like running, we went into it slowly. After all, the muscles are used 
differently for kicking. We started by running with the ball, doing 
bits of individual ball work and then getting used to long kicking. 
As the days went on, more and more time was spent on work with 
the ball. However, at the same time, hard running was brought into 
training. Competitive interest was introduced, accumulating into 
practice matches. 
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Towards the end of the second week, or beginning of the third 
week, full-scale practice matches became regular. A lot of time was 
then spent on tactics. The manager had a fair idea at this stage as 
to the composition of his first team and, as soon as possible, he tried 
to get that team together; playing against another combination of 
club players. 

Dead-ball practices, such as corner kicks, free kicks for and 
against, throw-ins and penalty kicks were practised regularly. 

Although a coach cannot cater for the trend of a match, he 
can certainly have these practices worked out to perfection. In the 
last week the training is tapered off to try and get the players strong 
and keyed up for the big opening match. 

Well there it is, we are bursting to get into the big game with 
five weeks of really hard work behind us, often feeling sore and 
tired, but realising how worthwhile it had all been. 

I have given you some idea of how to get fit, the basic skills of 
the greatest team game in the world, now the ball is at your feet. 

Think about the game, discuss it and plan moves with colleagues. 
Try them out first in practice, then give them a go in a match. 
Sometimes they will fail, but you achieve nothing if you do not try. 
And isn't it a wonderful feeling when something you have planned 
is successful? 

Remember Soccer is a scientific game and the team that gives it 
plenty of thought is usually the most successful. 
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